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THREE DOLLARS WHEN NOT PAID IN ADVANCE, 


| of the soldier who follows a leader who, he | 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHANCE. 


Messrs. Editors—Hearing an able dis- 
éourse on “Is it time for you, O ye, to 
dwell in your ceiled houses, and this house 
lie waste?’ Haggai i. 4, my involuntary 
thoughts were, that the carnal mind, at all 
times, is averse to the recognition of the 
workings of our Almighty God in things 
‘apparently trivial in themselves, concluding 
them far beneath the deepest condescension 
of the great Omnipotent; forgetting ‘that 
the falling of a sparrow is not unnoticed, 
and that these minor links are absolutely 
indispensable in the great comprehensive 
chain of providence, wielded by an irre- 
sistible power, recognized by the world in 
the unmeaning terms—as far as they ex- 
plain the relation of cause and effect—luck, 
accident, and circumstance ; for had they 
any meaning at all, inevitable would be the 
introduction of that order-destroying term 
chance—a word antagonistic to the theory 
of nature’s inimitable laws, with their ra- 
pidly enforced penalties, when disobeyed, 
and to the existence of God’s wisdom, for 
He saw the end from the beginning, and 
. pronounced it all good, for the furtherance 
of his designs; and if chance were all-pre- 
yailing, where were the laws?—yea, it 
would deny the existence of a God—for, if 
no laws, where the necessity of a Ruler? 
Nay, how could there be a Ruler? If we 
admit the claims of accident, we verily give 
but poor testimony to the advance of know- 
ledge, and moreover make a death-stroke 
‘at the axiomatic proverb, “ Knowledge is 
power;” for in this acceptation, it, in 
averting, appears utterly powerless. The 
admission of the fact of the want of power 
of controlling such things, thrones them as 
our superiors. The very introduction of the 
terms is laid—properly too—at the basis of 
& false education; for, scan the pages of 
history, or the annals of heathendom, or 
where we will, and any of those providen- 
tial dispositions were, with a few isolated 
cases, attributed solely to the displeasure of 
their ruling deity. 

I believe it impossible to explain the 
wisdom of many of the ways of God; but 
because I cannot fathom the depth of the 
goodness and wisdom of our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, shall I, a finite creature, subscribe to 
a doctrine that led Israel into so many 


errors—that of doubting God as a Ruler? 


Nay, verily, for in Him we live, move, and 
have our being. Man’s position on the 
shores of time is a mystery; eternity is a 
mystery—aye, we ourselves are mysteries; 
then why should we cavil at mysterious 
providences? Z. W. T. 
For the Presbyterian. 


The Absurdities of Arminian Theology. 


Messrs. Editors—It is the common senti- 
ment among Christians that the moral gov- 
ernment of God over this world is charac- 
terized by providential retribution. Be- 
sides the final awards of the great day of 
decision, there is constant evidence of the 
fulfilment of the inspired declaration— 
«With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
‘measured to you again.” Or as it is else- 
where expressed of the evil doer, 


He digs a ditch and delves it deep, 
In hope to hurt his brother: 

But he shall fall into the pit 
That he digged up for other. 


Thus wrong returneth to the heart 
Of him in whom it bred; 
And all the mischief that he wrought 
Shall fall upon his head. 
— Ps. vii. 15, 16. 
This train of thought was suggested by 
the perusal of the volume recently publish- 
ed by the Rev. William Annan, entitled 
« The Difficulties of Arminian Methodism.” 
The panic and violent dealing occasioned 
in the Arminian ranks by this masterly 
work, is an apt illustration of the sort of 
providential retribution we have referred 
to. The terror and indignation expressed 
in Methodist circles, and through their 
Church papers, is very remarkable. Sure- 


be the last to complain. For years they 
have been carrying on an unceasing war 
against Presbyterians, to which they have 
submitted with a meekness and forbearance 
which I have sometimes thought to be cul- 
pable. It is a duty to “bear all things,” 
but it is also a duty to ‘“‘contend earnestly 
for the faith.” And when that faith is 
misrepresented and caricatured (as it often 
is), it becomes a Christian duty to vindicate 
it against perversion. 

The writer of these lines has not passed 
‘the prime of life, but he can well remember 
the time when the staple of Methodist 
preaching was abuse of Calvinism. We 
have heard with our own ears the Presby- 
terian Confession of Faith denounced as “a 
horrid .book,” and public requests made 
from Methodist pulpits to pray for the 
conversion of Presbyterians. What gave 
aggravation to all this, was that the very 
pulpit from which these requests were 
made was erected by Presbyterian contri- 
butions, which had been earnestly solicited 
on the ground that there was little or no 
difference between the two denominations, 
that they both preached the same gospel, 
&e 


If, under these circumstances, a Presby- 
terian turns to defend his own standards, 
he is only discharging an imperative duty; 
and if he performs it with dignity and fair- 
ness, our Methodist brethren should be the 
last to object, or to revilc the writer. 

The book of Mr. Annan, we think, will, 
in every particular, stand the closest inves- 
tigation. As to fairness, the first requisite 
in a polemical treatise, we think it quite a 
model. No opinion of his adversaries is 
stated upon his own authority, but gene- 
rally in the precise language, and always in 
the spirit of authors of acknowledged repute 
in the Methodist denomination—such as 
Wesley, Watson, Adam Clarke, Fletcher, 
Fisk, Bangs, and others, whose works are 
issued with the imprimatur and sanction 
of the General Conference. Of course, 
these are their standard productions—the 
most reliable Armivian authorities. 

With the controversial ability of Mr. 
Annan’s book we are greatly charmed. It 
is the production of an experienced and 
masterly disputant, and of a Christian whose 
heart is deeply imbued with “the truth as 
it is in Jesus.” He contends not as a the- 
orist, but as one who has felt in his own 
experience the preciousness of the truth, 
and therefore defends it in the felt persua- 
sion of the importance of its vital issues. 
The argument is clear, logical, patient, and 
exhaustive. 
moral bero, who knows whcre he stands, 
who has examined every point of attack, 
and feels that he can defend his own posi- 
tions. We read the book with the feelings 


bed. 


ly, of all people in the world, they should” 


He takes his ground as a 
ture. 


is sure, will conduct him to victory. 

We are glad to see with what universal 
commendation this work has been received 
by the Calvinistic press of all denomina- 
tions. The New York Observer says: 
‘¢The author has most powerfully repelled 
the objections usually made to the Calvin- 
istic system, and fully demonstrated that 
Arminianism is open to much greater ob- 
jections.”’ 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton 
Review says:—‘“This work has received 
the stamp of general approbation, and we 
rejoice that so useful a volume is again sent 
forth in an improved form.” Such is the 
style of commendation in which the work 
is generally noticed. 

‘ No-book with which we are acquainted 
is capable of doing such effective service to 
the cause of truth as opposed to Arminian 
error. It should be circulated in every 
quarter of our Church. Ministers who are 
troubled with an aggressive and proselyting 
Arminianism, will find here a potent anti- 
dote. They have not time to turn from 
their more important work to combat mis- 
representation, but by the circulation of 
this volume they can repel error; while, 
by their direct ministry, they disseminate 
the truth. PASTOR. 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 


There’s No Use of Letting the Heart 
Down. 


A poor widow lies helpless upon her 
She has worked at her tubs and 
ironing-table as long as she could stand, 
since her children depend on her labour. 
At last her health has given out, and she 
is obliged to surrender. With her work 
half done, and knowing not how she is to 
live and feed her family, she stops from 
stern necessity. The luxury of sickness 
she cannot afford, or she would have stopped 
a year ago. Now she must suffer and wait, 
whereas before she suffered and worked. 
It is surely a hard case. How easily may 
she be gloomy and despairing ! 

In this state of things I visited her. I 
was prepared to hear a sad story,epnd to 
meet a downcast countenance. But, to my 
surprise, she was cheerful—hoped she: 
would get at her work in a few weeks— 
the people she worked for would put up 
with her sickness for a while, and then she 
would go on again as before. Her feet 
were not quite so swollen, and if she could 
only get so as to stand, she could work 
very well at the ironing-table. Meanwhile 
the doctor was so kind as to charge her 
nothing for his services, and her oldest 
child got along pretty well with the scanty 
cooking she required. 

Astonished at such a cheerful tone— 
seeing that she made the best of every 
thing, and somehow covered the darkest 
places with smiles and hopes, I asked her 
how she could keep such spirits in such 
discouraging circumstances. She spoke 
of her Christian consolations, and said, 
«¢ There’s no use of letting the heart down!” 

I wondered at the pithy lesson I had 
received in this home of poverty. As I 
went away my burdens somehow grew 
lighter, my vexations vanished, my com- 
plaining spirit gave place to gratitude, and 
I resolved to write the Christian philosophy 
of the widow on my heart. 

What would such a habit of holding the 
heart up do for all earnest workers, as well 
as patient sufferers? Only let the soul be 
sustained and girded by such a faith—the 
countenance lighted up by such a cheerful 
glow—the imagination busied in the paths 
of hope, rather than of despair—and how 
much stronger we should be in every holy 
service! = 

Tell it to the tempted minister, to the 
troubled Christian, to the perplexed states- 
man, to the earnest worker in every land. 
Be joyful in God, for “there’s no use of 
letting the heart down !” C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LUKE AS A WORD PAINTER. 


Luke was the truest and grandest his- 
torical word painter that ever lived. He 
not only gives us narratives of facts and 
incidents, but these incidents are so set 
forth that we can see the actors in imagi- 
pation, and see them truly. Take, for 
example, the Saviour reclining at meat in 
the house of Simon the Pharisee, when the 
poor penitent came in and washed his feet 
with her tears, and anointed them with 
costly ointment; her intense love and gra- 
titude overcoming her timidity. Sce the 
ill-suppressed scorn of Simon for his guest 
at his supposed ignorance of the woman’s 
character. Then, again, see the calm dig- 
nity of Jesus as he lets him know his mis- 
take, and administers his gentle yet terrible 
rebuke. 

Again, Luke takes us to the gates of 
Nain, and exhibits to us a sorrowful spec- 
tacle. With two or three strokes of his 
pencil he brings out the picture in all its 
exceeding sadness. A man—a young man— 
is carried out on his bier, and that young 
man is ‘the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow.” A humble, way-worn 
stranger approaches. His countenance is 
expressive of benevolence, sympathy, and 
sadness. To the bereaved one he only 
says, In a tone the tenderness of which we 
may endeavour to imagine, but which we 
cannot possibly exaggerate, « Weep not.” 
Hie touches the bier; the bearers stand 
still; and then in words as soft, as calm, as 
simple, as if he were calling an infant from 
its sleep, he speaks to the dead—« Young 
man, I say unto thee, arise.” Some Greeks 
once said to one of the disciples, «Sir, we 
would see Jesus.”” Is the same desire in 
your heart, dear reader? Well, here he is. 

See, again, his picture of the busy, bust- 
ling Martha—a little impatient, a little out 
of temper at her sister. But Martha, never- 
theless, was a good woman; for, remember, 
it is written, “Jesus loved Martha, and her 
sister, and Lazarus.””? Then sce Mary sit- 
ting at Jesus’ feet, her loving eyes fixed 
upon his countenance, drinking in his rich 
instructions, utterly oblivious of the little 
duties of the household. Martha was 
wrong—she was to blame—and, in her im- 
patience, she even treats the Master with 
disrespect; but mark how inimitably ten- 
der, delicate, and instructive is his rebuke. 
“Martha! Martha! thou art careful and 
troubled about many things; but one thing 
is needful, and Mary hath chosen that good 
part which shall not be taken from her.” 
Would you see Jesus? Look at this pic- 


The wonderful scene between the dying 
Redeemer and the believing thief is given’ 


only by Luke. .The Holy Spirit suffered | 


no other pencil to touch it. Here, in the 
lowest depth of his humiliation, we see 
Jesus in the glory of his power and the 
fulness of his love—the Redeemer and the 
Judge of men. 

But this divinely inspired artist does not 
confine himself to single facts or isolated 
instances, however touching and beautiful 
in themselves; for these are but parts of 
one grand picture, of which Jesus is the 
glory and the centre. The panorama be- 
gins with the joyful adoration of angels 
and shepherds over the babe of Bethlehem, 
and ends with the triumphant ascension of 
the risen Conqueror of sin, and death, and 
hell, to his throne in heaven. We must 
rise to a higher standpoint than most of us 
take, if we would see the grand procession 
of events, rising higher and higher as it 
passes before us, and showing us at length 
the Captain of our salvation made perfect 
through suffering. We see him going 
about doing good; we see his agony and 
bloody sweat; we see his cross and passion; 
and we see him entering into his glory. 

Here the first picture closes; but in the 
Acts of the Apostles we see the glorious 
results. Beginning in the second where he 
left off in the first, this great historical 
painter goes on in a style no dess grand, 


strong,and graphic. He has already shown 


us the Rock of Ages smitten and cleft— 
‘¢wounded for our transgressions, bruised 
for our iniquities’—now we see the river 
of life gushing forth, and filling earth and 
heaven with fruit and gladness. He carries 
us down its diverging streams as it takes 
its healing way through God’s vineyard. 
One great stream carries life and salvation 
to the Jews—another to the Gentiles; and 
these, like the arterial river in the human 
system, divide and divide until a rill reaches 


every believing heart, and gushes up ino 


everlasting life, as Jesus promised. 

There is an old tradition that Luke left 
a portrait of Jesus, and that it is yet in 
existence. This is very true; but the 
origin of the notion that this portrait was 
done on canvass, arose doubtless from a too 
literal interpretation of some remarks made 
by some old writer similar to those we have 
endeavoured to express above. No artist 
could, in that way, give us such a portrait 
of him as Luke has given with his graphic 
and inspired pen. : 


For the Presbyterian. 


SIR HERBERT EDWARDS. 


In the summer of 1845, while the writer 
was residing at Sabathu, on the Himalaya 
Mountains, a friend brought a young man 
to his house, and introduced him as Lieu- 
tenant Herbert Edwards, of the «1st Bengal 
European Regiment.”’ Before entering the 
army he had graduated at Oxford Universi- 
ty. He was intelligent, prepossessing in his 
appearance, and withal modest. He was a 
fluent speaker, as well as a ready writer, 
and more inclined to study and literature 
than most military men. He was known 
as the author of a series of very statesman- 
like letters on the affairs of India, which 
gained in that country as much celebrity 
as those of Junius had in England. He 
was also a constant contributor to a medical 
and literary journal published in Sabathu. 
His literary taste and sound views brought 
him to the notice of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
who was then resident at the Court of Ne- 
paul. On his assuming the government 
of the Punjab, Edwards was appointed 
Political Agent ata station in that coun- 
try, near Multon. He had distinguished 
himself in the first Sikh war, and he was 
called upon, only two years afterwards, to 
take a leading part in the second. The 
ruler of Multon revolted, and murdered the 
Eoglish agents at his Court. He was a 
Sikh chief, and formerly subject to the 
ruler of the Punjab. Fortunately for Ed- 
wards, the Sikh nation was intensely bated 
by the Mussulmans. He therefore, on his 
own responsibility, called upon a neighbour- 
ing Mohammedan chief for aid against the 
Sikh chief, raised a rabble army of some 
thousands, and prepared for battle. On the 
18th of June, when he said, ‘“‘ No English- 
man could be beaten,” he mustered his 
undisciplined force, and attacked the yebel 
army, some eighteen thousand strong. In 
the very commencement of the battle his 
pistol accidentally went off, and shot away 
two of his fingers; but nothing daunted, 
the youthful warrior led the van, and gained 
a splendid victory. He had taken unwonted 
responsibility, and ran much risk; but his 
bravery and success shielded him from all 
blame, and his fortune, as an officer, was 
made. He besieged the fort of Multon, 
and forces were sent, under a native officer, 
by the English, to his aid; but no sooner 
did that officer reach the place, than he 
and his men gave unmistakable signs of 
going over totheenemy. Edwards seemed 
to ignore his designs. He, however, wrote 
a feigned letter, in the native language and 
character, and addressed it, confidentially, 


to the ruler of Multon, directing him to- 


beware of the native officer, whose apparent 
friendship was treachery, and had the letter 
dropped inside the fort. The chief soon 
had the reading of it, and the stratagem 
succeeded. The next morning the revolt- 
ers, supposing their way clear, rushed into 
the gates of the city, but were met with a 
volley from the guns of the fort, which 
threw them into confusion. In the mean- 
time Edwards had attacked them in the 
rear. Finding themselves between two 
fires, they fled, and did not halt until the 
next day. For his bravery, edwards was 
made Brevet- Major. 

After the Punjab was subdued the second 
time, Major Edwards returned to England, 
where he was received with distinguished 
honour. While at home he married an 
excellent and pious lady. Up to that time 
Iam not aware that be gave any evidence 
of decided piety; but he returned to India a 
devoted Christian, and a strong advocate 
of missions. He was shortly afterwards 
appointed Commissioner of Peshawur, on 
the borders of Affghanistan, one of the 
most important posts in India. He soon 
founded a mission at that place, connected 
with the English Church, and has always 
been a friend of our missions in the Pun- 
jab. At the time of the India mutiny he 
was at his post, and drew up a paper for 
the administration of the Punjab at that 
trying time, which he submitted to the 
Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, 
and which met bis hearty approval. ‘This, 
it is said, saved the Punjab from revolting, 
and that saved India to the Kaglish crown. 
The Sikh nation, who inhabit the Punjab, 
had themselves been lately conquered by 
the English, and were still smarting under 
the loss of their country and empire; but 
so judicious and firm was the policy sug- 
gested by Edwards, and executed by Law- 


| rence, that they remained faithful to their 
new rulers. | 

_ As a reward for his wise policy, and 
other merits, he has been knighted by his 
his sovereign. Sir Herbert is now in Eng- 
Jand, and in company with his old chief, 
Sir John Lawrence, the great statesman 
and true Christian, is on all occasions rais- 
ing his eloquent voice, and wielding his 
masterly pen in favour of Christianizing 
India by means of the Bible and missions. 
He speaks in the highest terms of our 
efforts in the Punjab, and looks upon them 
as model missions. He has been an intel- 
ligent eye-witness of them, and conversant 
with all their operations for the last twenty 
years, and is, therefore, a competent judge. 
The Princeton Review of January, 1861, in 


ference of 1860, says:—‘‘ Pre-eminently, 
the speech of Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert 
Edwards, on the illustration which missions 
received from the Indian mutiny, is one of 
the most masterly and eloquent productions 
of the kind we remember to have seen.” 
May he long live to advocate the cause! 

J. M. JAMIESON. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Avrora, Illinois, March 6, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—I have quite a number 
of things just now about which I might 
, write, but I presume no one of them would 
be of equal general interest as the paper 
which I enclose, containing an anecdote of 
Dr. Bettelheim, in his intercourse with the 
Japanese. I enjoyed a brief visit from the 
Doctor, some few weeks since, and in the 
course of conversation the incidents of this 
paper were elicited. He is an earnest 
worker, and a very interesting and accept- 
able preacher. Since my notice of his 
reception by us as a licentiate, circum- 
stances made it desirable. that the full 
authority of the ministerial office among us 
should be conferred upon him, and he was 
accordingly formally ordained by Presby- 
tery, in December last, met in Chicago, pro 
re nata. 

The death of Mr. Henderson, at Men- 
dota, was a very sad and startling provi- 
dence. Iis place can with difficulty be 
filled. The family bereavement is heavy 
indeed. May a covenant God be their sup- 
port and comfort. Dr. Murray’s death took 
us all by surprise. But this time the shaft 
has fallen almost at our feet, warning us to 
be in readiness. How is our Church tried 
in the sudden death of eminent and useful 
ministers of the gospel! Has He a con- 
troversy with us? May we earnestly in- 
quire into our state, and repent, lest his 
‘chand be still stretched out,’”’ and he ut- 
terly take away our name and place. 

Another standard-bearer in this region 
is in very critical circumstances as to 
health, and the liveliest interest is excited 
for his rapid recuperation and entire re- 
storation to health. His incessant and 
abundant labours have worn upon his phy- 
sical and nervous constitution, until he has 
become nearly prostrated. We hope, how- 
ever, that rest, mental and physical, will 
soon restore him, and that he may be spared 
many years, not only to the Church at 
large, but especially to the North-west. 

Yours very truly, A. i. 


SUDDEN DISAPPEARANCE OF THE TEXT. 


Dr. Bettelheim, late missionary to Loo 
Choo,* gave me the following anecdote, or 
rather anecdotic fact. 

“HHe had, on a certain occasion, been 


visited by a body of Japanese Mandarina, 


before whom, as his custom was, he re- 
quested Mrs. Bettelheim to play some lively 
air, encouraging her not to mind whether 
or not the piano was in tune, as both of 
them knew already, from repeated experi- 
ence, their audience was far from possessing 
any acoustic delicacy, but valued a musical 
performance in proportion to the noise it 
created. Onsuch occasions these Confucian 
hypocrites would apparently decline the 
pleasure of Mrs. Bettelheim’s company, 
fearing less a return of the same favour be 
asked of them, as Mrs. Bettelheim never 
failed, some way or other, to express her 
wonderment at the seclusion in which the 
native women of higher rank were kept, 
and again and again requested the Manda- 
rins to bring their ladies along with them 
at their next visit. Dr. Bettelheim, cager 
as was his wont to introduce some mission- 
ary topic, began by stating that the Chris- 
tian religion commends itself to women in 
particular, as wherever it makes its appear- 
ance it raises them in social dignity, as the 
Mandarins could well see in his house, 
Mrs. Bettelheim sharing equal authority 
with the Doctor himself;—and this, he 
added, was owing not only to the funda- 
mental principle of Christianity, by which 
the strong were to succour and pity the 
weak, even as God himself had done in 
Christ Jesus towards fallen humanity; but 
was traceable most distinctly in the prac- 
tice of Christ himself on various occasions, 
and particularly in immediate connection 
with his resurrection. And here Dr. Bet- 
telheim reached with his hand over the 
table for his Bible—of course a Chinese 
version; it was Dr. Medhurst’s great legacy 
to the Church—in order to quote and show 
the Mandarins a favourite text of his, on 
which he had once preached before a La- 
dies’ Society in Kngland, and had often 
also commented upon in the markets of 
Nafa, before the female stall-keepers there, 
to convince them of the love of Christ, and 
his special sympatby with suffering woman- 
hood, ‘*woman”’ having been the first word 
he uttered in his resurrection state, and 
the sentence next attached to it, “why 
weepest thou?” being a sympathetic ad- 
mission that woman had indeed much to 
weep for, but involving, at, the same time, 
also a Saviour’s promise of readiness on his 
part to wipe away her tears. The text the 
Doctor was about to quote, as will now 
readily be guessed, was that in John xx. 
15, «*And Jesus said unto her, Woman, 
why weepest thou?” But what was the 
Doctor’s surprise and humiliation, on find- 
ing there was no such word in Medhurst’s 
version as “‘woman,” in the text referred 
to, the fine linguistic taste of the classic 
translator, no doubt, having felt it some- 
what harsh upon a Chinese ear to interrupt 
the fluency of the two sentences—‘ And 


* God has highly honoured our Church, in 
reference to her position and influence, in giv- 
ing the gospel to the heathen nations of the 
East. Dr. B:ttelheim, now a Presbyterian 
minister, was interpreter to Commodore Perry 
in his Japan expedition.. The Rev. Mr. Mar- 
tin, one of our missionaries in Shanghai, was 
interpreter to the late American Mission to 
Pekin, and preached the first gospel sermon 
in that great city. May His smiles still rest 


upon us and cur wissivns, 


an article on the Liverpool Missionary Con-— 


he said unto her, why weepest thou?” by 
introducing between them the separating 
hard vocative, ‘QO woman!” ‘The reader 
may readily imagine how puzzled the Doc- 
tor looked, when he found his text was 
gone—the very word on which the chief 
remark was based. Fortunately, there lay 
Gutzlaff’s translation on the same table, 
and the difficulty was soon obviated, if 
indeed perceptible to the natives at all. 
What a lesson this, to the Doctor himself, 
in his forthcoming Japanese translation of 
the Scriptures, not to sacrifice Ziteral faith- 
fulness, i. e., the faithful rendering of the 
letter to an undue deference fur an over- 
refined taste, provided idiomatic correctness 
can be adhered to, which, of course, must 
always be the leading purpose of every 
faithful translator. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Ibia—The Heathen Boy of Corisco. 


Soon after the missionaries had settled 
on Corisco Island—off the coast of Africa— 
a man came from one of the neighbouring 
islands with his little boy, to make a visit. 
Mr. Mackey, the missionary, noticing that 
he was a bright lad, asked him if he would 
not like to learn book.” - 

He said he would, and his father con- 
sented to leave him at the Mission House. 
This boy, who had been all his life 


accustomed to the low and degrading 


habits and customs of heathenism, was 
introduced at once into a new life. He 
readily received instruction, and appear- 
ed to be delighted with white man’s 
ways. Ibia, for that was his name, behaved 
so well, so prudently, so circumspectly, 
that seldom did he receive a rebuke from 
his teachers. It pleased God to bless the 
labours of the missionaries, to hear their 
prayers, and this heathen boy was called to 
sce himself as a sinner before God, and 
ery out for salvation. It was joyful tid- 
ings to the missionary, who had laboured 
alone for a long time on that Island, to 
hear that this heathen lad had found the 
Saviour. He now made more rapid pro- 
gress in his studies, and behaved so well, 
that all gave him praise. I have been 
there when the missionary would put quite 
a valuable trust in his keeping, and feel 
that he had nothing to fear. 

«‘Tbia,”’ he would say, “I would trust 
with untold gold.” His path became 
brighter and brighter, and not long ago he 
was licensed by the Presbytery of Corisco 
to preach the gospel. Ina writing lately to 
a missionary, now in America, he says: 

‘¢ Great things have occurred in my per- 
sonal history. I suppose you have heard 
that I have been licensed by the Presby- 
tery of Corisco. May I prove to be to God 
a worthy workman that needeth not be 
ashamed, rightly dividing his word. I 
read the Bible in private daily. As to 
your question, whether I am redeemed 
from all iniquity, it is the only thing that 
I can write about now. Ah, sir, I am not 
redeemed from all iniquity literally, for 
I sea a law in my members warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin, which 
is in my members, and when I would do 
good, evil is present with me. But I am 
redeemed from all iniquity in an evangeli- 
cal sense. I believe I am a regenerated 
man, for I delight in the law of the Lord 
after the inward man. I serve the law of 
God with my mind. I delight to do his 
will. God’s commandments: are not griev- 
ous to me, and I have renounced all hidden 
things of darkness and dishonesty. In a 
word, I have yielded to God an undivided 
heart. It is my endeavour and expecta- 
tion to appear before the Most High God, 
blameless and spotless, not with my own 
legal righteousness, which is but filthy 
rags; but that which is through the faith 
of Christ, the righteousness which is of 
God by faith. How can any one grow in 
grace who neglects or seldom reads the 
Bible? As new-born babes desire the sin- 
cere milk of the word, that ye may grow 
thereby. This book of the law shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, but thou shalt 
meditate therein day and night, that thou 
mayst observe to do according to all that 
is written therein; for then thou shalt 
make thy way prosperous, and then thou 
shalt have good success.” 

Speaking of the uncertainty of meeting 
with this missionary on earth, he says: 
‘Let us anticipate with joy the meeting, 
or rather our meeting, in the New Jerusa- 
lem, where we shall join the redeemed in 
singing, ‘ Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, 
and thanksgiving, and honour, and- power, 
and might be unto our God for ever and 
ever. Amen.’ 

«¢T remain yours in the bonds of Chris- 
tian love, and fellow-pilgrim to the New 
Jerusalem. Ipra.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, BELOIT. 


At a meeting of the congregation of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of Beloit, 


- Wisconsin, held on the 7th inst. the following 


preamble and resvlutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, Our beloved pastor, the Rev. 
Joshua Phelps, D.D., has tendered his resig- 
nation as pastor of this church, and desires 
the congregation to unite with him in a re- 
quest to Presbytery to dissolve the pastoral 
relation now existing; therefore, 

Resolved, That we concur with the Rey. 

Dr. Phelps in requesting Presbytery to dis- 
solve his pastoral relation to this congrega- 
tion; yet in so doing, we deeply feel the loss 
we are now called upon to sustain; and in 
view of this we would be unwilling thus to 
concur, were it not that the Great Head of 
the Church has, in his all-wise providenee, 
seen fit to call him to a more extended field of 
usefulness. 
_ Resolved, That while we humbly bow to the 
will of Him, ‘‘who knoweth the end from the 
beginning,” we deeply regret the removal 
from our midst of our beloved pastor and his 
excellent family: that we, as a congregation, 
have great reason to be thankful to Almighty 
God for the blessings we have enjoyed in the 
untiring labours of our pastor during his stay 
with us, and that we most cordially recom- 
mend him to all among whom he may be call- 
ed to labour as a faithful servant of our Lord 
and Saviour. Our prayer is that God may. 
soon, through his instrumentality aad that of 
those who shall be his fellow-labourers, make 
that land of gold, to which he has been called, 
as rich in spiritual as it is now in material 
wealth. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be signed 
by the Chairman and Secretary of this mect- 
ing, and published in the Presbyterian and the 
Presbyterian Expositor. 

R. G. Taompson, Chairman. 

T. CarTeR Kirxwoop, Secretary. 


It is wonderful to consider how naturally 
we all lean to the law for salvation, without 
observing that we are as naturally averse to 
the practice of it as inclined to lean to it, and 


{ that it is impossible to answer its demands. 


| 


REASON AND FEELING. 


‘When man begins to reason, he ceases 
to feel,” said Rousseau to St. Pierre. He 
said it most untruly. Human nature is not 
a chaos, but a cosmos. Its faculties were 
formed the one for the other—formed for 
mutual ministry, not for separate, hostile 
action. It must be, therefore, that right 
reason lays a more secure bdsis for right 
feeling, and that right feeling breathes a 
more untiring vigour into right reason. 
They stand in the relation of helpers, and 
receive and impart power. 

Rousseau was misled by a partial indue- 
tion of facts. There are feelings which owe 
their direction and intensity to ignorance or 
impulse. Reason, duly exercised, allays 
the force or suppresses the manifestation of 
these feelings. It is not apathy, however, 
that succeeds to their power over the soul. 
It is deeper feeling—feeling less turbulent 
or demonstrative, indeed, but stronger in its 
quietness and more enduring in its strength. 

The real danger of the case lies in direct 
contradiction to that alleged by Rousseau. 
When men begin to feel —at least, begin to 
feel vehemently—they run the hazard of 
ceasing toreason. Teeling loves that which 
fosters it; and if not watched with jealous 
scrutiny, will cling to its “ fond idea,” shun 
inquiries which might distinguish truth 
from falsehood, and clothe delusive preju- 
dice with the vestments of substantial prin- 
ciple. IIere, then, must we station the 
guards of Self:Inspection; here, marshall 
the forces of Self-Control; here, seek help 
from the All-Inspecting Eye and the All- 
Controlling Arm! Especially is this neces- 
sary when feeling spreads like an epidemic 
through the community —when events seem 
nigh at hand which lie between an Irrevo- 
cable Past and an Indefinable Future —and 
when all are summoned to take part in de- 
ciding questions, the decision of which must 
make or mar a History of Happiness and 
Honour. We would not have men cease to 
feel at such a time; that would be the 
sheerest inanity. But O, as they are men, 
let them see to it that they reason not the 
less, but the more—reason with the simplest, 
most absorbing quest after the true and the 
right. As they are Christian men, let them 
‘‘ery’’ unto God, whose Spirit alone can 
effectually preserve reason from hurtful 
error, and purify feeling from guilty gross- 
ness.—Leligious Herald. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


The following paraphrase of the Lord’s 
Prayer has been set to music in England, 
and meets with great acceptance. It is one 
of the best we have ever seen. There is 
nothing wanting, and nothing redundant: 


Our Heavenly Father, hear our prayer; 
Thy name be hallowed every where ; 

Thy kingdom come; thy perfect will, 

In earth as heaven, let all fulfil; 

Give this day’s bread, that we may live; 
Forgive our sins as we forgive; 

lielp us temptation to withstand; 

From evil shield us by thy hand, 

Now and for ever, unto thee 

The kingdom, power, and glory be. Amen. 


THE REFORMATION IN NAPLES. 


A letter from the correspondent of the 
London fecord, dated Naples, February 
19, 1861, says: 

TI rejoice to be able to inform you that 
the work of reformation going on in Na- 
ples is very cheering and very exciting, 
and I cannot help feeling that the many 
fervent prayers which are offered up by our 
kind Christian friends in England, and by 
other Protestants, are now receiving an 
abundant answer. Upwards of six thou- 
sand Bibles and New Testaments have been 
sold in Naples and its immediate neighbour- 
hood, and as we walk along the Toledo, we 
have the cheering sight of the Bible ex- 
posed to public sale in almost every book- 
stall that we come to. Gavazzi is preach- 
ing most powerfully against the errors of 
the Church of Rome, in a room capable of 
holding one hundred and fifty people, and 
filled to overflowing. Along with this I 
shall enclose a few notes which I have 
taken from two of his sermons, from which 
you will see that he has fairly put the 
match to the train, which, I trust, by God's 
blessing, will blow up, the stronghold of 
Satan in this place. 

I told him yesterday that he must try to 
get a larger room, for his great stentorian 
voice could fill the Colosseum; but, alas! 
where is the money to come from, if we are 
not assisted by our friends in England? 
‘or the present room, including lights, &c., 
he is bound to pay about $270 a year, 
and he really has nothing except the 
few pliastres which we can raise among a 
very small number of foreigners now in 
Naples. I hope and trust that the work 
will not fall to the ground from want of 
support among our Knglish friends. 

Cresi (the second native missionary) is 
going on more quietly, but is doing much 
good. He preaches every Sunday and 
Thursday evening, and is constantly em- 
ployed in distributing. the Scriptures and 
organizing schools. He is a very different 
man from Gavazzi, much more quiet and 
retiring in his manners, and requires the 
support of such a man as Gavazzi, who 
would face all the powers of darkness if 
called on to do so. The two remind me of 
Luther’s and Melancthon’s characters. The 
one is quietly but slowly undermining the 
Papal fortress; the other is rushing in at 
the breach, sword in hand, and carrying 
every thing before him. Cresi is not in 
immediate want, for he has friends in Scot- 
land who assist him, but Gavazzi has no 
one to contribute to his support, and posi- 
tively refuses to make a collection among 
his hearers at present, as he is afraid it 
would deter many from coming, and it 
would also be a handle against him that he 
is preaching for money. If we could only 
get money enough to pay for the room 
where he preaches (surely a very legitimate 
object of Christian charity,’) it would render 
him independent for the present. Pray try 
to do something for us. I want $300, and 
if this is obtained, I shall try to get a larger 
room for him. These, my dear sir, are 
only beginnings; but you will not despise 
the day of small things. With God’s bless- 
ing, there is hope still for benighted Italy! 
When I reflect what Naples was eight or 
nine months ago, and what it is now, I 
sometimes think it must bea dream. For- 
merly, if a word was spoken against Popery, 
nothing could be expected but imprison- 
ment or exile; now, the speaker against the 
errors of the Romish Church is not only 
listened to, but applauded by his hearers. 
But I must conclude for the present. 

P. S.—Feb. 20.—Since writing the pre- 
ceding part, I have seen Mr. Roller, the 
French Protestant pastor here. He has 
been attending some of Gavazzi’s discourses, 
and says he is not only pleased, but de- 
lighted with what he has heard; in fact, he 
is quite astonished at the wonderful ac- 
quaintance with the Bible which he shows, 
as well as with the errors which the Vulgate 
Bible used by the Romish Church contains. 
He says that something must positively be 
done to keep him here; for, if he leaves, 
there may never be such another opportu- 
nity of having the truths of the gospel 


| was a strange question. 
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preached, and in this I quite agree with 
him. But the poor man must live; and, as 
I said before, his congregation are too poor 
to assist him, and the few foreigners here 
can do very little for him.‘ What do you 
think we should do? | 


A DAY’S MARCH NEARER HOME. 


“Ilere in the body pent, 
Absent from heaven I roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 


Nearer home! Nearer home! 
However dark and lonely 

The path through which we roam, 
This is a journey only; 

And though we oft, affrighted, 
Shrink back with sigh and moan, 

Our camp-fires still are lighted 
‘‘A day’s march nearer home.” 


Nearer home! Nearer homo! 
O, joy beyond expressing! 
That over thorn and stone 
Our feet are homeward pressing; 
For though we leave behind us 
Some buds of hope unblown, 
The sunset still doth find us 
‘A day’s march nearer home.” 


Nearer home! Nearer home! 

O “‘many-mansioned” dwelling! 
Beneath thy shining dome 

No tides of grief are swelling; 
And toward thy fadeless glory 

With eager haste we come, 
Repeating earth’s brief story, 

‘* A day’s march nearer home.” 


Nearer home! Nearer home! 

Soon, through its open portals, 
The ransomed hosts will come, 

To welcome us immortals. . 
Then be the path before us 

With wrecks or roses strewn, 
Each night we’ll sing in chorus, 

‘‘A day’s march nearer home.” 

— Lxaminer,. 


= 


LONG LIFE NOT ALWAYS BEST. 


After all, the mere period of our stay in 
this world, whether long or short, is not the 
great fact of our being. It is the world be- 
yond that gives this mortal life all its im- 
port. Life is nothing, and more an empty 
name, apart from immortality. But, with 
eternity in view, our allotted time of three- 
score years and ten, the thousand years of 
the antediluvian patriarchs, and the brief 
span of childhood’s hour, are alike objects 
of the most solemn and impressive gran- 
deur. The sorrow-stricken patriarch of Uz, 
in view of the vanity of this life, and the 
glory of that which is to come, might well 


| say, Who would live always? 


There are advantages, doubtless, in a 
long life. What opportunities of useful- 
ness, what seasons fur improvement, what 
treasured stores of wisdom, what conquests 
of heroic virtue would not be opened to one, 
even in such a world as this, by the long 
life of a Methuselah! And yet how many 
sins, sorrows, and corroding cares to coun- 
terbalance it all! 

If, at this distance, we were called upon 
to select a mortal career from the lives of 
all the people before the flood, can we say 


‘there would be more to win us in the weary 


pilgrimage of Lamech or Methuselah, than 
in the half-finished existence of a translated 
Enoch, or the early doom of a martyred 
Abel? Why, then, should we think of 
loss and failure in the departure of our 
youthful and gifted dead—the young man 
in his noontide strength, the maiden in her 
womanly glory, the infant in its budding 
sweetness? 
«QO, had’st thou still on earth remained, 
Vision of beauty, fair as brief, 
Perhaps thy brightness had been stained, 
With lawless passion or with grief. 
Now, not a sullying breath can rise 
To dim thy glory in the skies.” 


—TLlulsey’s Life- Pictures. 


DO YOU KNOW JESUS? 


I was walking hastily along a crowded 
street, in one of the great cities ‘of the 
North, during the past summer, when my 
steps were suddenly arrested by a voice be- 
hind me, uttering the words, “ Sir, do you 
know Jesus?” For the time and place, it 
It was high noon, 
and many were hastening to the Exchange 
near by. It was in the centre of a busy 
thoroughfare, through which hundreds were 
pressing, each intent upon his own particu- 
lar errand. In the midst of the temples of 
Mammon, and of the throngs of his wor- 
shippers, I heard the strange, thrilling ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Sir, do you know Jesus ?”’ 

Stranger still, when I turned to look 
upon the person who uttered these words, I 
could not fix on any one of the numbers 
behind me as the speaker. I did not see 
either to whom it had been spoken. , If it 
had fallen from the clear sky above me, 
it could not have had less of personality 
about it. The air had borne it to my ear, 
but from whom I could not discern, and 
the words, so unusual in that place and at 
that time, seemed to have become doubly 
so, that their speaker had so quickly van- 
ished. 

I turned away, and passed up the street, 
pondering the-question which I had so 
mysteriously heard. I thought of the de- 
claration of Jesus, that to know him 
“aright” “is life eternal,’ and then I for- 
got the strangeness of the query in the 
sense of its overwhelming importance. I 
questioned my own soul, “‘ Dust thou know 
Jesus, the Eternal Life?” I applied it, 
mentally, to those who passed me so hur- 
riedly, eager in their pursuit of present 
good. One I recognized asa shrewd and 
practised financier. He knew the secrets 
of the banking-house. He understood the 
vast system of exchange, which spreads 
over our country like a net-work. He could 
discourse frequently upon the crisis and its 
causes. Did he know Jesus? If not, he 
had missed the highest knowledge. He 
knew not Him in whom infinite treasures 
of wisdom and grace are found. I passed 
on further, and I sawa well-known mer- 
chant ascending the steps of the Custom- 
house. He was an adept in his business; 
thoroughly versed in all the departments of 
trade. He knew the value of commodities 


‘at a glance, and could predict the turn in 


markets, and speculate wisely upon the 
changes in commerce, made by the mani- 
fold changes of the times. He was an 
oracle in the counting-house, and upon 
’Chaege. But did he know Jesus, was my 
thought. In his calculations had he ever 
computed the worth of his soul, or the 
value of Christ’s sacrifice, offered for its 
redemption? Did he know Jesus as 3 
Saviour, and heartily receive him as his 
advocate with God? If not, what was his 
acquired knowledge but a guide for a few 
years, to become utterly useless when God 
should call him to give up his possessions 
and his soul. | 

- Further on, I met another familiar face. 
It was pale, and an air of abstraction was 
spread over it. The man of science was 
conning some new problem, or pondering 
over some novel facts. He had much and 
various knowledge. He knew the laws by 
which the stars move, and the waters flow. 


He had analyzed and combined until he 
understood many things in their elements, 
and the processes by which these elements 
were combined in widely different forms. 
He knew the history of the past, and could 
tell how mountains had been built up, and 
seas spread out. Did he also know Jesus? 
That is the great question. This know- 
ledge is the crown of all other knowledge. 
The mystery of the cross, understood, is 
the beginning and sum of wisdom. Had 
he this wisdom? I could not answer, and 
my heart grew sad at the thought that big 
knowledge might be of that kind which is 
to perish with the world, and not of that 
which endureth unto eternal life. 

Reader, do you know Jesus? Do you 
know his power to save from sin, and the 
fear of impending judgment? Do you 
know how free his mercy is; how full his 
grace? You must know him or perish. 
You must know him or miss the blessed- 
ness of the eternal life.—Rev. M. B. Grier. 


APHORISMS FOR PREACHERS. 


Selected from Dr. J. W. Alecander’s “* Thoughts 
| on Preaching.” 3 

Do not be avaricious of your best thoughts, 
nor reserve warm ideas for the last. This 
is like flooding the stomach of guests with 
soups before dinner. 

The great reason why we have so little 
good preaching is that we have so little 
piety. To be eloquent, one must be in 
earnest; he must not only act as if he were 
in earnest, or try.to be in earnest, but be in 
earnest, or he cannot be effective. 

A man should begin early to grapple with 
great subjects. An athleta (2 Tim. ii. 5,) 
gains might only by great exertions. So 
that a man does not overstrain his powers, 
the more he wrestles the better, but he mus¢ 
wrestle, and not merely take a great subject, 
and dream over it, or play with it. 

The pulpit will still remain the grand 
means of affecting the mass of men. It is 
God’s own method, and he will honour it. 

The power of the preacher is not to be 
attained by rhetorical studies. These have 
their place, but it is an inferior and subsi- 
diary one; and the result of undue atten- 
tion to them is- beautiful debility and cold 
polish. 

There is such profundity, comprehensive- 
ness, and variety in the word of God, that 
it is a library of itself. ‘There is such a 
freshness in its mode of presenting truth, 
that he who is perpetually conversant with 
it can scarcely be dull. 

The liveliest preachers are those who are 
most familiar with the Bible, without note 
or comment; and we frequently find them 
among men who have had no education bet- 


ter than that of the common school. 


The best effect of many Scripture texts 
on a sermon, is often that which does not 
lead to a direct rehearsal of them. 

In delivery, learn to know when to dwell 
on a pvint; let the enlargement be, not 
where you determined in your closet it 
should be; but where you feel the spring 
flowing as you speak—/et tt gush. Let 
contemplation have place while you speak. 

High thoughts will make high language. 
Some men of study and research are called 
upon to preach in a strain above the com- 
mon level, even if some do not understand 
them. There are enough who cannot rise 
above average minds. A man’s best and 
loftiest meditations should go out of him in 
the shape of sermons. : 


NINE PASSIONISTS. 


There has been “going the rounds,” 
lately, the announcement of the arrival of 
nine Passionists from Italy, destined for an 
establishment at Birmingham, near Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. I suppose few of our 
readers know what a Passionist is. 

I happened to travel with them. When 
they came upon the ferry-boat at Camden, 
they, sank into a corner, at the motion of 
their leader’s hand. I at first took them to 
be prisoners in charge of an officer. On 


arriving at the wharf, in Philadelphia, their 


captain snapped his fingers to them, and 
they started off and followed him. On en- 
tering the cars, I saw them properly seated 
behind their chief. The next morning, at 
Altoona, he bought a few cakes, and stand- 
ing up before them, dealt out the cakes, — 
tossing them to the more distant as one 

would feed animals. After the cakes, a 

junk bottle was passed around and saluted 

the lips of each. Then they began to talk 

with some life to each other. The leader” 
was disposed to be decidedly chatty, not to 

his company, but to gentlemen who sat 
near him. 

The nine were fresh from Rome—so he 
said; had come to join his establishment 
near Birmingham; would swell his number - 
to about thirty-five; he had gone over for 
them in October; they were all clergymen ; 
had come to preach the gospel; couldn’t 
speak a word of English. This and much 
more he communicated in bad English, and 
with a vinous breath to those who sat near 
him. 

His charge were all young men; two or 
three were tolerably intelligent, good-looking 
persons; but the majority had a lazzaroni 
look. Their scalps were shaved, I presume ; 
but they were covered with greasy, black 
caps, sticking close to the skin. Their 
complexion was about that of quadroons. 
The dirty appearance of the whole company 
was excusable, as they had not had time to 
wash themselves since their voyage. 

- heir keeper was better dressed than 
they; and could speak English well enough 
to betray his gross ignorance and grosser 
manners. Having commenced a conversa- 
tion with a person near him, which soon 
took a direction towards Popery, he said, 
‘‘T am a theologian, and you are not, and [ 
can prove to you that the Epistles of Paul 
were written in /Je-be-rew.”’ When the gen- 
tleman laughed at his senseless talk, and 
proposed to open his carpet-bag and bring 
out a Greck Testament, to verify a certain 
quotation, he grew furiously angry, and 
almost | 

« Fell to cursing like a very Arab;” 


that is, his Italian tongue demonstrated his 
remarkable attainments in the literature of 


English seurrility. 


“Well now,” thought I to myself, as I 
witnessed this display of ignorance, eouceit, 
and passion, ‘if this be the superior of an 
institution, what must the inferiors be? 
If such priests, dislodged from the States of 
the Church in Italy by a wholesome revolu- 
tion, are to-become the religious instructors 
of people in the States of America, what a 
splendid prospect there is fur ignorance 
and tyranny!” 

Would that the gospel’s blessed light 
might beam upon them, and the unhappy 
people whom they have been blindly lead- 
ing. Would that the leaven of grace might 
be diffused through the whole mass. Would 
that the fearful idolatry of that superstition 
might be utterly abolished by the benign 
triumphs of Christianity. Would that its 
strong flanking tower of political ambition 
were hurled to the ground. Would that 
true QGhristians would cease to regard the 
evil and sin of Popery as utterly incapable 
of either reformation or removal. Arise 
and shine, O Church of Christ, and the 
darkness shall flee away.— Chris. Instruc. 
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SATURDAY, March 23, 1861. 
REMITTANCES. 


OR the information of our friends, we 
, may state that bills on all solvent 
Banks fn the United States and Canada are 
taken at par for subscription to the Presby- 
térian, but we prefer money at par in our 
cities. Gold (well secured in a letter) 
always acceptable. For all amounts over 
$5, we prefer drafts on any of the Eastern 
cities (less exchange) payable fo our order. 
If our friends throughout the country will 
comply with these suggestions so far as 
convenient, the favour will be appreciated. 

Our new plan of mailing enables each 
subscriber to find his account every week 
on his paper. The date printed after the 
name indicates the time to which any sub- 
scription has been paid. When new pay- 
ments are made, the date will be changed to 
correspond with the amount paid. The 
subscriber thus has on his paper a legal 
receipt, which is not liable to be mislaid. 


4 CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 


~ Our city subscribers would oblige us by 
either calling at the offices and settling their 
accounts, or else sending the money through 
the post office. The per centaye we pay 
collectors for collecting such small accounts 
is a heavy tax upon us, and one which we 
hope our city subscribers will, as fur as pos- 
sible, save us. | 
News Irems.—Some of our subscribers 
have complained that our news items some- 
times betray political bias. These items 
are selected from the daily newspapers, 
merely as indicating current news; and it 
is our aim to present them solely as a 
record of news, without comment. It is 
scarcely possible that we can foresee how 
the most simple wording of these may strike 
some minds. They may imagine that they 
see an intention on our part, which was 
never designed, and that a selected item 
has a political bearing, which we had never 
even imagined. 


CANDIDATES FoR THE Ministry.—In 
Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, there are 
ninety-eight professors of religion; of these, 
eighty-sever are candidates for the minis- 
try, and five of these expect to become 
missionaries. We doubt whether any Col- 


_ lege in this country or the world-can show 


a similar record. 


PRESBYTERIAN UNION IN ENGLAND.— 
The ministers, and ruling elders, and prin- 
cipal laymen of the United Presbyterian 
Church in London are to be invited to meet 
the ministers and ruling elders connected 
with the Presbyterian Church in London at 
a tea party, in order to have a brotherly 
talk on the subject of a union of the two 
bodies in England, and to consider whe- 
ther there were any differences, doctrinal or 
otherwise, that stood in the way of such 
union. Dr. McCrie, Dr. Weir, and Dr. 
Hamilton are in favour of such a meeting; 
and they are of opinion that good would re- 
sult from it. It may be recollected that 
somewhat similar meetings were held some 

ears ago in Edinburgh by members of the 
ree and United Presbyterian Churches; 
but nothing definite resulted. 


SPURGEON’S. MONSTER CHURCH. 


PURGEON, s0 well and so favourably 
_known as a sound and able preacher 
of the gospel, has nearly completed a 
church of huge dimensions in the city of 
London. The supposed cost of it will be 
about one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and as the building will be plain, and 
very destitute of ornament, some judgment 
of ‘its size may be formed from this large 
expenditure. Besides the large area of the 
ground flvor, gallery is to rise above gallery 
to afford sitting room for many thousands. 
We have felt serious doubts of the propriety 
of such a project. It is to be a church 
built for a particular man, although a very 
popular one, who may probably fill it; but 
he is a mortal man, and is just as liable to 
die as any one else; and his popularity may 
wane, as that of many others has, and, iu 
either case, what is to become of this 
dreary waste of room and the heavy ex- 
pense? We would not insinuate that Mr. 
Spurgeon may be influenced by vanity, 
but the day may come when the enterprise 
will be branded as “Spurgeon’s Folly.” 
“Might it not have been wiser to build a 
half-dozen churches with this money, and, 
as the original hive swarmed, to send out 
colonies? Thus his influence might have 
been extended and perpetuated, and the 
people which he gathered taught the whole- 
some lesson that he was not the only one 
who could preach the gospel. 


REVIVALS. 


Private letter from Evansville, In- 
diana, thus speaks of a wonderful work 
of grace in that town: 

‘A few words concerning the religious 
condition of our city may not be uninterest- 
ing to you. For the last three months 
there has been a continuation of religious 
services in the different Protestant church- 
es here, which has resulted in the con- 
version of over four huudred persons, and 
the return of many backsliders. Our 
church, the Old-school Presbyterian, has 
received over forty members, and many 
more are secking the way of life.” 


To the Fifth Presbyterian Church Cin- 
cinnati, twenty-five persons have recently 
been added. 

The Presbyterian Herald thus notices a 
revival in the Portland Avenue Church, 


Louisville, Kentucky: 

‘¢We have rarely witnessed, in a ministr 
of over twenty years, more striking exhibi- 
tions of the power and presence of the Di- 
vine Spirit than have been exhibited in 
these services. A number of the most in- 
fluential men of that portion of the city 
have been brought into the church. Some 
who had grown old in sin, and had not been 
seen in a church for years, arc now sitting 
as little children at the foot of the cross, 
bathed in tears of penitence. Over thirty 
have been received into the Presbyterian 
church, aad their excellent minister, the 
Rev. E. Wurts, who was almost ready to 
give up the field in despondency, has had 
his heart warmed and cheered by this re- 
markable visitation.”’ 


The same paper also says that at no time 


.. within the last ten years have there been 


more marked or more numerous revivals in 
the Synod of Kentucky than within the last 
five or six weeks. Danville, Lexington, 
Henderson, Owensboro’, Bowling Green, 
New Castle, and mapy other places have 
been blessed; and the good work is silently 
spreading. 

Beside these manifestations of God’s pre- 
sence in our own churches, we are glad to 
see multiplying proofs that the revival 
spirit is spreading among all evangelical 


churches, and that many souls are being } 


gathered into the kingdom. 


BE STILL. 


66D) F still, and know that I am God,” is 

one of the most difficult lessons 
which we have to learn. When the pres- 
sure of an Almighty hand is upon us, we 
are not disposed to see whence the pres- 
eure comes, or for what reason it comes. 


{ No one can live long in this world without 
encountering severe afflictions. 


They be- 
long to the lot of our inheritance. The 
plant, whose young growth we have watched 
with pléased interest, may for a season be 
all we could desire; but afterwards we sor- 
rowfully regret to see upon it the knotty 
excrescence, the sickly leaf, the worm- 
eaten bark, and the signs of a general 
decay. It is no longer what it was, a 
thing of beauty; but an unsightly object, 
which is withering and perishing. Like 
it, our prospects are soon overcast, and 
stern realities of life take the place of the 
dreams of youth. Sickness and blight fall 
on the once happy circle, and the merry 
laugh is hushed, as one after another of 
our beloved ones pale before us and die. 
One of our most painful convictions is, that 
they are gone hence, and their places here 
are for ever tobe vacant. In these changes 
we are not only observers, but actors. Robust 
health receives at first, perbaps, a slight 
tap from disease, and then comes the pre- 
monition and alarm that a fatal seed has 
been deposited which will bring forth 
death. The path of life is beset with sor- 
rows, which are as varied in form as they 
are multiplied in number. They invade 
mind, body, family, and estate. They can- 
not be evaded, for they form a part of the 
curse which sin has incurred, and which 
must ever cling toa sinful nature. How 
and in what spirit shall they be met? 
Shall we stoically say, Let them come, we 
will brave them? Or shall we occupy our- 
selves in referring them to second causes, 
upon which we will wreak our indigna- 
tion? Or shall we not rather regard them 
as the appointments of God, who, to the 
piously submissive, will use them as whole- 
some chastisements; but to the rebellious 
as judgments? ‘Be still, and know that 
I am God.” Utter no plea of suffering 
innocence; no reason for exemption; no 
bitter complaints; no proud language of 
resistance; but be still, be quiet, for it is 
the Lord who does it. The efficacy of 
this remedy depends on the knowledge we 
have of God’s character. If we only re- 
gard him as an inexorable Judge, whose 
presence we dread, there can be no con- 
solation in recognizing him in our afflic- 
tions. The sting of them is only thereby 
rendered more severe. Should we, how- 
ever, have learned that he is our Father in 
Heaven, who loves and pities us, and who 
cannot, from his very loving nature, do us 
apy harm; should we have been led, 
through our Saviour’s guidance, into an 
intimate and affectionate acquaintance with 
him, as the just God who cannot connive 
at sin, even in his own household, and yet 
as the Saviour, who raises,up the penitent 
and heals the broken in heart, then there 
is unspeakable consolation in trusting him, 
submitting to his dispensations, and being 
still while we know that he does it. If we 
would receive the full force of the blow, 
let us stand back from him that strikes; 
but if we would diminish its force, let us 
rush affectionately into the arms of him 
who wields the rod. Resistance, rebellion, 
can only aggravate affliction; submission 
soothes it, whether it comes privately or 
publicly. ~ 

Io the present afflicted state of our na- 
tional affairs the maxim holds pre-eminently 
good—* Be still, and know that [ am God.” 
We have seen an exemplification already — 
we may see it more fully hereafter—how 
we have added intensity to our griefs by 
passionate complaints and angry recrimina- 
tions. Had we remembered that God had 
a controversy with us on account of our 
national sins—that his visitations were less 
severe than we deserved, and properly hum- 
bled ourselves under his almighty hand, 
it had been well with us. Even now it is 
not too late. As in our family and per- 
sonal afflictions, in which we regard the 
providence of God, so now, when the 
towers of our national strength are totter- 
ing, and the heavings of the earthquake 
affright us, let us rely on no human help 
for relief, but be still, and recognize the 
hand of God, whose exterminating blow 
can only be averted by going to him as our 
Father, and pleading his own mercy. 


POPE versus EMPEROR. 


] HILE the Pope of Rome is loud and 
insolent in asserting his ‘rights and 
dignities” as a temporal sovereign, the ir- 
contestible logic of facts is hurrying us on 
to the certain conviction that these are 
passing for ever from his grasp. The only 
support of the Episcopal throne since 1849 
has been the power of Louis Napoleon. 
The French army put an end to the revo- 
lution which would have swept it away, 
and ever since it has guarded the Vatican 
from all the enemies that have arisen to 
threaten the Holy See. But because Louis 
Napoleon had other ideas beside that of 
upholding the Papal throne—because he 
believed, to a certain degree, in the liberty 
of the people—because he had some notion 
of a civil government as distinct from an 
ecclesiastical despotism—because, in one 
word, he could be no convert to the doc- 
trine of the right of Rome to rule absolutely 
over all governments, to bind all consciences, 
and to use the temporal power of kings to 
stay all progress, and to crush out all 
liberty; for these reasons, the friend, bene- 
factor and supporter of Rome is mistrusted 
and anathematized, and the whole power of 
this monstrous ecc'esiastical establishment 
is called forth against him. The Pope 
curses his only true friend; affiliates with 
the wretched despotism of Austria, only too 
ready to accept his absurd dogmas and do 
his bidding; approves the cruel deeds, and 
then pities the miserable fate of the de- 
throned King of Naples; and not only refuses 
to recognize the glorious revolution that 
has made Italy a united nation under one 
king, but protests against it as an abomina- 
ble sacrilege, and still demands, with all 
the traditional arrogance of the Popedom, 
the restoration of his temporal possessions. 
The several ‘‘allocutions,” through which 
the pride, passion, and folly of the Papacy 
have vented themselves during this great 
conflict, will always remain as not among 
the least remarkable specimens of vitupera- 
tive writing. 


But the anger which, for a time, was | 


mainly centered upon the King of Sardinia, 
andthe immediate authors of the wots of 
Rome, has lately found its way into the 
heart of the French empire, and sought to 
stir up the whole Roman Catholic Church 
against the Emperor. The Ultramontane 
press has bitterly attacked the policy of 
Napoleon, and the bishops in the interests 
of the Pope have prostituted their power 
and privileges in attempts to subvert the 
empire by holding up its Head as an enemy 
to the Church, and arousing the religious 
prejudices of the people against him. 
These attacks have been gradually advanc- 
ing in boldness and insolence until they 
seem to have reached their culmination in 
a recent pastoral letter of the Bishop of 


Poictiers, which openly compares the Em- 
peror to Pontius Pilate—the crucifier of 
Jesus Christ in the person of his vicar, 
Pius IX. 3 

This letter, it is said, ‘has produced the 
deepest sensation. Even they who profess 
to make light of ecclesiastical censures 
avow their fears of the effect in the remote 
districts, when this fieree denunciation is 
read in every place of worship on the same 
day, at the same hour, during divine ser- 
vice. There is not a man, woman, Or child 
who, on leaving the church, will not sup- 
pose that the Emperor of the French is 
proclaimed to all France as the Pontius 
Pilate of the nineteenth century.” The 
very boldness of this letter will probably 
simplify the contest between the Pope and 
the Emperor, and bring it to a speedy con- 
clusion. Napoleon III. will be convinced 
by it that bis own relation to the Church 
of Rome must soon be more exactly de- 
fiacd, and that he must come to a decision 
of the question whether he will be the spi- 
ritual as well as temporal ruler of his own 
empire, or submit his civil government to 
such a miserable ecclesiastical tyranny as 
that of the Pope of Rome and the bishops of 
France. This decision has long been put off, 
for fear of its effects upon a people whose at- 
tachment to Rome may still be strong. But 
when attacks are so open and violent, they 
must be noticed, and both the dignity and 
safety of the empire require that they should 
be repelled. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to learn that the Council of State has 
the matter under consideration, and it would 
be no great wonder if, in a little while, a 
decree should go forth proclaiming Louis 
Napoleon sole head of the French Catholic 
Church, and banishing the unworthy bish- 
ops who have forgotten their fealty to the 
Emperor in their devotion to the Pope. 
Such a decree would, indeed, try the foun- 
dations of the empire, but only to make 
them firmer hereafter—to promote im- 
mensely the happiness of the French peo- 
ple, and to hasten on the final destruction 
of the worst despotism that ever cursed our 
world. With the Pope deprived of the 
support of his «eldest son,’’ with the King 
of Italy ruling over the whole pevinsula 
from his throne on the “ Mons Capitolious” 
of Imperial Rome, Pius 1X. and his succes- 
sors may safely be left in their ‘palace and 
garden,” to their own bitter reflections on 
the natural consequences of an insolent 
abuse of power, and an arrogant assump- 
tion of false and impious claims. Here 
the divine proverb will, one day we trust, 
fiod its richest illustration. ‘Pride goeth 
before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall.”’ 


THE CHURCH A BURNING BUSH. 


HE Rev. Frederick G. Clark, preached 

_ the opening sermon in his church, on 
West Twenty-third street, New York, last. 
Sabbath, 17th inst. Text, Hebrews xi. 34, 
«¢Quenched the violence of fire.” Apply- 
ing the text to the experience of the church, 
he used the following language: 

‘‘No symbol of the Church can be more 
truthful than that which Moses saw among 
the solitudes of Horeb. The burning bush 
exacted his admiration, and his profoundest 
reverence. He wondered that it was not 
consumed. THe was filled with awe, for 
God was there, and out of the midst of the 
bush he heard the voice of the Holy One 
saying, ‘I am the God of thy fathers.’ 
‘I have surely seen the affliction of my 
people.” The Church, in all her history, 
is but a burning bush. The violence of 
fire is among her boughs. She suffers in 
the flames, but she still lives. She cannot 
die, for God isin the midst of her. He 
quenches and restrains the fire. This dis- 
cipline of firé is not exceptional. It is 
somehow the law of her life—the condition 
of her highest success and usefulness. Nor 
are we wholly in the dark as to the working 
of this law. 

‘The Church, at times, loses her Jove. 
She declines in the ardour of her zeal. 
She loves Christ less. Her members love 
each other less. Her power at once de- 
clines. Her life dwindles. She is threat- 
ened with the loss of her highest aims and 
hopes. What shall be done? Let the 
flames shoot up again! Let them wrap 
themselves around her boughs, crisping her 
foliage. Let trouble assail her; let death 
threaten, and she lives again by grace. 
She develops an interior life, which is di- 
vine; a life which overmasters her disas- 
ters, and asserts its deathless power. Or 
the Church loses confidence in her prin- 
ciples. Her faith declines. She doubts 
the success of her mission. She retreats 
before her foes. She trembles by the Red 
Sea, for Egypt is in pursuit. At once she 
is powerless. ear palsies her right arm. 
Doubting is death. The remedy is fire 
again. The trial grows sharper; the duress 
is more pressing than ever. She is pushed 
by an irresistible providence into straits 
where God must deliver or she must perish. 
The forced experiment reveals once more 
the faithfulness of God. Often had she 
said, ‘I shall one day perish by the hand 
of Saul.’ She is made to outlive her foe. 
On the mountains of Gilboa she finds his 
corpse; and there, on the battle-field, she 
wonders, and again believes, and is ashamed 
of ber craven fears as she sings, ‘ How are 
tbe mighty fallen in the midst of the bat- 
tle!’ Or the Church forgets her work. 
Outward ease beguiles her. Worldly suc- 
cess supplants her spiritual life. Satisfied 
with the form, she loses the vital breath. 
Bowing before the censer, she knows not 
that the incense smokes no longer. Reli- 
gion is a machine, and not a life. What 
now? God stirs up the fires again. She 
suffers. Her reliances fail. Her machinery 
is wedged. At length she wakes to her 
work. She seeks her God. She agaia 
fulfils her mission, when grace has quenched 
the violence of her fires.” 


Geclesiastical Record. 


The Presb;tery of Susquehanna, on the 13th 
inst., dissolved, by mutual consent, the pas- 
toral relation subsisting between the Rev. 
George K.*Marriner and the congregation of 
Warren. 

On the 13th inst. the Presbytery of Susque- 
hanna dissolved the pastoral relation between 
the Rev. Thomas S. Dewing and the congrega- 
tion of Wyalusing 2d, to take effect at the 
expiration of six months from this time, or 
sooner, if Mr. Dewing fiads it convenient to 
remove at an earlier date. 

The Presbytery of Chicago, on the 6th inst., 
ordained and installed Mr. Lawrence M. Ste- 
vens as pastor of the Presbyterian church of 
Marengo, Illinois. The Rev. John M. Faris 
preached the ordination sermon and presided ; 
the Rev. R. K. Todd gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. Thomas G. Smith the 
charge to the people. 

The Rev. N. L. Rice, D. D., of Chicago, has 
accepted the call tendered to him by the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, (late Rev. Dr. 
Alexander’s,) New York. | 

The Rev. W. C. Handy’s post-office is changed 
from Canton, Mississippi, to Berlin, Worcester 
county, Maryland. 

The post-office address of the Rev. Francis 
B. Dinsmore is changed from Morning Sun, 


Louisa county, Iowa, to Mount samuel 
Henry county, Lowa. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. | 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE ] | 


TURKEY. 

Departure from Athens—The Steamer America 
—Our Fellow-passengers—Influence of the 
Prince of Wales’s Visit—The Dardanelles— 
First Experience in Asia— Vileness of an Ori- 
ental Village—Lord Byron and Leander’s 
Crossing Place—Sunrise in Constantinople 
—A Splendid Spectacle—The Illusion Dis- 
pelled— Miserics of Seecng the Sultan’s Capi- 
tal—A Street View—FPatience a Needful Vir- 
tue— Visit to the Bazaars—How they Look— 
The American Missionaries—One of their 
Serv‘ces— Delightful Singing—The Noon day 
Prayer-meeting Songs in Turkey—American 
Mistakes Corrected. 

ConsTANTINOPLE, Dec. 6, 1860. 

The steamer in which we had taken passage 
from Athens for Constantinople having first to 
come on from Marseilles, was, of course, sub- 
ject to the usual uncertainties and detentions 
of sea weather, and in this instance did not 
arrive till nearly twenty-four hours after her 
time. Consequently, we were kept all day 
waiting in suspense at Athens, afraid to ven- 
ture far out of the way for fear of being left. 
It was night before we heard of her arrival, 
and by the light of a waning moon we made 
our way through the crowds of fustenelled 
Athenians, and through their narrow streets, 
and down the six miles of dreary road to the 
Pireeus. Our steamer proved a very fine one, 
the best of the French line, bearing a good 
name, too—that of our own great country, 
“TL” Amerique.” She was large, almost new, 
had been carrying the French troops to Syria, 
and was now on her first trip with passengers. 
The latter were few in number, but, as a Phi- 
ladelphia friend of mine once said in regard 
to an audience, which was much smaller than 
it ought to have been, ‘“‘very select.” There 
was a General in the British army and family, 
a bearer of despatches for Queen Victoria, the 
Turkish Ambassador to Belgium, General 
Clapka of Ilungary (an intimate confrere of 
Kogsuth,) the Sultan’s constructor of light- 
houses, and the wife and daughters of the 
English manager of the Bank of Turkey. 
These, with our own American party, made 
up the total of the first cabin passengers; and 
& more courteous and agreeable company I 
have rarely encountered in my travels. The 
‘‘Queen’s messenger,” as soon as he fuund we 
were Americans, in the most pleasant manner 
returned thanks to us as Americans for the 
reception the Prince of Wales had met with in 
our country, said many pleasant things about 
it, furnished us with a pile of late London 
newspapers, and from that time to this has 
exerted himself to make our time pass as 
agreeably and profitably as possible. The 
English General, too, has shown the same 
feeling, has been with us in our sight-seeing 
in Constantinople, and will probably also give 
us his good’ company to Palestine and Egypt. 
Sv the visit of the Prince of Wales is likely to 
be of advantage to American travellers, as 
well as in drawing closer the national ties. 

After all our hurry in getting on board the 
steamer, we did not leave the Pirzeus till next 
morning. It happened to be the beginning of 
a forty days’ fast in the Greek Chugch, and 
“L’ Amerique” had brought out an almost in- 
credible number of bags of salt fish to feed the 
Greeks during their long fasting. By ten 
o’clock next morning we had got rid of the 
fish, and steamed out of the harbour with a 
smooth sea, and prospects of a pleasant voy- 
age. A fog hung over Athens, so that we 
were prevented from taking the farewell look 
at the Acropolis we had hoped for, but we 
soon emerged into sunlight, and for some 
hours had in view the bold mountains of 
Greece, clad in their peculiar and beautiful 
lilac and yellow tints, with fleecy white clouds 
hanging lazily around theirsummits. Daring 
the day we passed the island of Helena, where 
Paris ran off with Helen, and by next morning 
found ourselves entering the Dardanelles, with 
Europe on one side, and Asia on the other, in 
close proximity. 

Our only stopping place was at the town of 
Dardanelles, where we dropped anchor for a 
few hours, long enough to go ashore, and set 
our feet for the first time on Asiatic soil. If 
any part of this oriental continent is much 
worse than this town of Dardanelles, the Asi- 
atics are truly to be pitied. It is a combina- 
tion of wretched shanties, narrow streets reek- 
ing with filth, ferocious-looking dogs, and vil- 
lainous stenches. The ‘business street” has 
a stream of fluid mud running down the cen- 
tre, and on either side a line of little shops, 
the entire front open, and from one to three 
turbaned Turks squatted on dirty cushions in- 
side, waiting for customers. Shoes and bread 
seemed to be the staple, the former being 
chiefly red and bright yellow, very broad, very 
stumpy, and altogether very odd. The bread 
was hauled out of the oven with long poles, 
before your face, and deposited on a wide 
counter, over which the Turkish salesmen 
were walking in their filtny stocking feet. 
The dwelling-houses, which can hardly be 
over fifteen feet high, have a lower story of 
mud walls, and an upper one of wood; the 
latter furnished with projecting windows, 
covered with lattice, to prevent the women 
from being seen. The few Dardanelles ladies 
whom we encountered had their beauty en- 
veloped in the usual oriental yashmak, which 
consists of a white handkerchief bound over the 
head and forehead extending down to the eye- 
brows, and another bound across the nose just 
below the eyes, and hanging over the neck 
and shoulders. This, with their want of cri- 
noline and uncouth wrappings, gave them the 
appearance of rather fat walking ghosts. The 
turbaned Turks, the yashmaked women, the 
mosques and minarets, had already impressed 
us with the fact that we were at last in the 
Orient, and this conviction was complete, 
when we saw a string of heavily laden camels 
striding sleepily along the shore. 

We were not sorry to bid good-bye to Dar- 
danelles, even after a very shortstay. Getting 
under weigh once more, we passed near the 
site of old Troy, and reached Sestos and Aby- 
dos, where Lord Byron and Leander swam 
across;—Byron, however, according to hia 
own showing, having the best of it, inasmuch 
as his swimming was in May, and Leander’s 
in December, and he only caught an ague, 
whilst Leander caught his death. Next morn- 
ing when we came on deck, as the grey dawn 
was breaking over the hills, we were in sight of 
Constantinople. 

The rising sun at length struggled suff- 
ciently through the clouds to light up Stam- 
boul and its suburbs, lying in tiers on either 
side the Golden Horn, the morning rays glis- 
tening from thousands of window-panes like so 
many stars, and gilding the crescent peaks of 
the furest of minarets. All the world besides 
cannot furnish another city to match, in unique 
picturesqueness and beauty, Constantinople as 
approached from the Bosphorus; the blue 
waters of the Golden Horn, crowded with a 
fleet from all nations; the Seraglio, with its 
marble walls and turrets, resplendent amidst 


tall dark cypress trees and extended gardens; 


the great mosques, with domes piled on domes, 
and guarded by a cordon of tall and graceful 
minarets; the old city, with terraces of houses 
rising from the water-side to the hill-tops; and 
Pera; across the Horn, with its proud and 
stately palaces of Russian, English, and other 
foreign embassies. Truly, one can hardly 
wonder that so many greedy fingers have been 
stretched ont these few years past to grasp 
this ancient home of “the sivk man,” and 
make it their own. , 
But if Constantinople stands before you in 
such bewitching charms, as you see it from 
the water, the illusion is dispelled when once 
you have set your foot on the land. No where 
else is it more eminently true that ‘distance 
lends enchantment to the view.” A more ill- 
contrived, muddy, filthy, crowded, uncomfort- 
able city, perhaps, the sun does not shine 
upon. All this we realized in our first short 
journey from the landing place to our hotel. 
As soon as we were ashore, our baggage was 
put, not upon cabs or wagons, but on the 
backs of a poor, miserable-looking set of por- 
ters (hamals,) that they might tug with it up 
the slippery and precipitous heights which it 
would seem impossible any vehicle could climb. 


As for ourselves, we toiled along in the rear, 
clambering over the rough stones, sinking 


shoe-deep in mire, slipping into pools of water, | 


closing our offended olfactories against the 


horrid smells, almost run down by over-loaded 


donkeys, barked at by wolf-like curs, and 
panting for breath, until we at length achieved 
the ascent, and were safely and comfortably 
housed in the Hotel D’Angleterre. This hotel, 
I may remark in passing, is kept by Miseri, 
the former courier of Kinglake, the author of 
the popular “ Eothen,” in his Oriental travels. 

The impression made on a stranger for the 
first time in the streets of Constantinople, 
striking as it is, is still not so much so as at 
Athens. The Turkish costume is not so gay 
and picturesque as the Albanian; and there is 
here also a larger infusion of the European or 
Frank style of dress. Pera, too, where we are 
domiciled, is only a suburb of Constantinople, 
and is the residence of a large portion of the 
Frank population. Nevertheless, if you will 
stand for a few moments and look at the pass- 
ing crowd, you will see something quite dif- 
ferent from what greets your eyes in Broadway 
or Chestnut street. Here comes an old Turk, 
with his head buried in a white turban some- 
thing less than the size of a half-bushel, and 
his dignified figure robed in a long, loose gar- 
ment, edged with fur. Here is a Tartar—one 
of thousands lately exiled by Russia from the 
Crimea, in a long yellow woollen frock, and his 
head encased in a ferocious cap a foot or two 
high, the lower section of curly black sheep- 
skin, and the upper of drab felt. Next follows 
a Persian, in bare feet, and a two-foot section 
of stove-pipe, covered with shaggy black wool, 
on his pinnacle. A grave Greek merchant, or 
a dignified doctor, dashes through the crowd 
on a beautiful, nimble Kurdish steed, his 
jauntily decked servant on foot, trotting along, 
and calling out to the pedestrians to make 
way for his great master to pass. In the 
thickest of the throng is a yashmaked woman, 
in her bundle of unseemly clothes, mounted 
on high wooden, stilt-like pattens, to keep her 
lady feet out of the mud, and followed by a 
negro maid, similarly shod, and her beauty 
also covered with the white folds of the ghastly 
yashmeys. Donkeys, laden with half a cart- 
load or less of boards, or with basket panniers 


‘quadruple as big as themselves; and pedlars 


of fruits, cakes, confections, and sherbet, with 
a considerable proportion of red-fezzed or black- 
hatted Frank-dressed gentlemen, complete the 
picture which passes before the stranger’s eyes 
as he gazes for a few minutes into the streets 
of this Oriental capital. Once in a while, a 
carriage comes jolting over the rough stones — 
and such a carriage!—in shape, a modified 
egg-shell, round at the corners, round at the 
back, round at the front, round on the bottom, 
and round on the top; the colour bright yel- 
low, set off with numerous parterres of red 
flowers, and with a munificent display of 
brass ; red flowers also painted on the window- 
glass; inside, four yashmaked ladies in sky- 
blue satin dresses; the horse rich also in brass 
ornaments, and not driven, but led by the 
coachman, who strides along on foot. 

In making ready for our sight-seeing, our 
American ladies, shrinking from the idea of 
trudging through such streets, were bold 
enough to venture their lives in one of these 
wheeled vehicles, and so a carriage was or- 
dered. But in this deliberate land, giving an 
order is one thing, and having it complied 
with is quite another. Ten minutes elapse, 
and there is nocarriage. Another ten minutes, 
and still there is none. Half an hour is gone, 
but it does not appear. We turn to our drago- 
man to know what is the matter, but he sits 
“like patience on a monument,” and does not 
think any thing is the matter; he is used to it. 
Three-quarters of an hour has passed, and we 
ask with some little emphasis, ‘‘ Where is that 
carriage?” ‘QO, it is coming, sir.” Another 
ten minutes, and it is still coming; and after 
coming, coming, coming, at the end of a full 
hour the rickety old rattle-trap is at the door, 
looking as innocent as if it had done nothing 
out of the way. Deliberation is the supreme, 
unalterable law in the realm of the Sultan. 

We wished to visit the mosques, the seraglio, 
and the other notable places. But no, you 
cannot set foot in one of them until you diaye 
secured a firman—a grand permit—from this 
grand Sultanic government, and, as we learned 
in the sequel, at a very grand price. We turn 
to our dragoman and direct him to procure a 
firman; but he does not know where one is to 
be had. We send him out to hunt up one, 
but after indescribable delays, he returns with 
the information that he has heard that possi- 
bly somebody has one, but he cannot know 
certainly till to-morrow. We appeal to the 
landlord, who advises us to apply to the Ame- 
rican Minister; and we doapply. The Minis- 
ter, always courteous to his fellow-countrymen, 
promptly offers to send for one to the govern- 
ment office; but ‘‘When do you want it?” 
“To-morrow.” To-morrow!” says the cour- 
teous Minister; ‘“thatis impossible. Nothing 
can be had here to-morrow. It is always day 
after to-morrow. It is now Monday morning, 
and Wednesday is the earliest possible time 
you can expect it.” Meanwhile, however, an- 
other floating firman turned up, which the 
owner graciously offered to allow us the benefit 
of, for the very moderate sum of four dollars 
from each of the nine of our party, he taking 
five others, each probably at the same price! 
We remonstrated against the extortion, but he 
stood his ground for some hours, and finally 
came down to three dollars per head, for which 
sum we agreed with him; but in the end, in- 
cluding ‘‘ buksheesh,” paid nearly the original 
four dollars. These items of a traveller’s ex- 
perience may help to give the reader some 
slight insight into the condition of things, and 
the prospects for progress in this antiquated 
empire. 

In default of the indispensable firman, at 
the outset, we improved the time by a visit to 
the bazaars—the ladies and one of our gentle- 
men going by “araba” (cab), and the other 


gentleman, the English General, and myself 


afoot. Our pedestrian adventures of that day 
defy all description. Up and down the most 
extraordinary hills, in and out of the most 
extraordinary mud-puddles, through the most 
extraordinary alleys and passages, filled with 
the most extraordinary smells, and pushing on 
through the most extraordinary throngs of the 
most extraordinary looking people, we con- 
tinued the wneven tenor of our way, until, 
after seven long hours had passed, and night 
was shutting over mosque, bazaar, and Golden 
Horn, we concluded our day’s work, and went 
to dine and rest, and think on the strange 
things we had encountered in Constantinople. 
I must not omit to add as another item, and 
an important one in this memorable expedi- 
tion, that the heavens were pouring down rain 
upon us, with but little interruption, all day. 
We had before thought that both beasts and 
men carried such burdens here as would be 
considered frightful elsewhere, but what we 
had seen were light in comparison with those 
we have now encountered. Here is a meek 
little donkey, 80 very tiny that one would 
think a strong man might carry him on one 
shoulder; and yet he has swung over his back, 
and hanging on either side of him, a long joist, 
intended for the principal timber of somebody’s 
new weather-board house; or a lot of long 
bars of iron, enough to make shoes for all the 
horses in the grand stables cf the Sultan for a 
year to coma. Ae we descend one of the hilly 
streets we are warned to get out of the way. 
We look to see what is coming, and fiad it is 
four or six men, with long poles over their 
shoulders, to which is suspended a box of 
merchandise, of cubical dimensions equal to a 
piano forte, with which they are toiling up 
those slippery steeps. Poor fellows! they puff, 
and gasp, and stagger under their burden; 
but it must be borne, for the only alternative 
is this or starvation. And here is another 
‘“‘hamal” (porter), on whose patient back is, 
what do you think, reader? why, a bureau, 
and as capacious and heavy a bureau as you 
probably have in any chamber in your house. 
And here come two more hamals, with a bar- 
rel swung between them ona pole. We pause 
to let them pass, and catch words in our own 
tongue on the end of that barrel; and what 
do you think they are? why, “N. E. Rum.” 
I understand, by the way, that N. E. Rum is 
a very frequent passenger in American’ ships 
coming this way—in fact, that the chief ex- 
ports from our country to Constantinople are 
N. E. Rum and missionaries, and that the two 


blessings often come together in the same 


vessel. 

After working your way through mud, dogs, 
donkeys, hamals, N. E. rum, and orientals of 
every caste, you at length reach the bridge 
crossing from Pera to Constantinople proper, 
the only bridge athwart the Golden Torn. 
The throng thickens here, and you would be 
lost in wonder at a spectacle so novel and 80 
piebald, were it not that you are kept in mo- 
mentary apprehension of being ridden over by 
one of these reckless horsemen, or spitted on 
the point of one of those ox’s horns, just emerg- 
ing from between that green-turbaned emir 
and that felt-coned dancing dervish. 

Over the bridge and up the hill, and An- 
tonio, our dragoman, announces our arrival 
at the bazaars. Bazaar No. 1 turns out to be 
the drug quarter, very dark and dirty, and. 
rough for walking, and with drugs enough, in 
open tiers on either side, to kill more men 
than are now sleeping beneath yonder Cri- 
mean mounds over at Scutari. The bazaars in 
the main, as to their construction and gen- 
eral arrangements, are much alike, those least 
like their neighbours were altered and im- 
proved by the French during their sojourn 
here at the time of the Crimean war. They 
are a sort of. arcades, covered in, with nar- 
row passages, and on either side little shal- 
low shops, hardly ten feet wide by six deep, 
the fronts cf them hung with the various 
wares for sale; and inside, on a dirty divan, 
a dirty old turbaned Turk, smoking his nar- 


gilie; a gentle Armenian, waiting for custo- 


mers; a sharp, keen, wide-awake Greek, anx- 
ious to cheat you; or a hook-nosed son of 
Abraham, whose scouts have already met 
you on the bridge, preparatory, if possible, to 
your sharing the fate of the man who went 
down to Jericho and “fell among thieves.” 
Different occupations and descriptions of traf- 
fic occupy separate quarters of the bazaars, 
There is the drug quarter, already mentioned, 
the jewellers, the engravers of precious stones, 
venders of embroideries and shawls, shoes 
and slippers in dazzling variety, and in com- 
parative preponderance over every thing else, 
ready-made clothing, and I know not what 
else, both oriental and occidental. The slip- 
pers are particularly beautiful, some of them 
beautifully wrought in white velvet and gold, 
as if designed for bridal feet in the nuptial 
chamber; others of gold and crimson or scar- 
let, rich and showy enough for the gayest 
belle. In the Persian and Egyptian bazaars 
you find such goods as are peculiar to those 
countries. Our dragoman happening to be a 
Greek, we find great difficulty in getting to 
any other shops than those of his fellow- 
countrymen, who doubtless allow him buk- 


‘sheesh for betraying strangers into their 


hands. These many years past we have 
thought of the chibouque-smoking Turk, doz- 
ing amid piles of oriental silks and shawls, 
as one of the chief features of this old 
Byzantine capital. We are anxious to set 
eyes on this Turk of our fancies, and in 
definite terms inform Antonio to that effect. 
Antonio respectfully assents, starts off afresh, 
and in a few moments lands us once more in 
the presence—not of a turbaned old Mussul- 
man—but of one of his own beloved kins- 
men, according to the flesh, another Greek. 
By dint of great perseverance, our end was at 
last achieved, and we saw the erewhile ideal 
Turk, chibouque, and shawls, much the worse, 
however, from being translated from fancy 
into fact. His aspect is not poetic, his shop 
dingy, and his silks and shawls not half so 
beautiful as you may see any fine day in 
Broadway or Chestnut street. American 
ladies, of course, could not leave Constanti- 
nople without a gvod look at the Persian 
shawls especially. So Antonio conducts us to 
the Persian bazaar, up two or three dirty steps, 
into a ten by twelve dismal shop, with a divan 
on one side and a glass case on the other, 
and informs us that this is the place for rich 


Persian shawls. You would ‘hardly think so 


on looking at either shop-keeper or shop. 
The former stands before you in a long 
rough, yellow woollen robe, a tall cylindrical 
curly sheep’s wool cap, and feet as bare as 
the day he was born. He unlocks his glass 
case, takes out several piles of goods, and dis- 
plays to his expected customers the far-famed 
shawls, fresh from fingers and needles in his 
native land. He names the price, and every 
one is antonished. Ladies at home could buy 
prettier ones for less money. Doubtless he 
had designed sliding down to about one-half 
the sum mentioned in the progress of the 
bargain-making; but as nobody seemed suf- 
ficiently fascinated with his goods to open 
negotiations, the Persian sold no shawls to 


that party. As a general thing, it is regarded | 


as safe, in trading in the bazaars, to offer just 
one-half the price asked. Happening to fancy 
a certain article as we passed through one of 
them, the price of which was some ten or 
twelve francs, I began by offering the mod- 
erate sum of five francs. The Mussulman 
was so shocked at the very suggestion, that I 
concluded to drop the matter, and turned to 
go on, when he called after me, wrapped up 
the goods, and pocketed my five francs. 

As it will be impossible, by any process of 
compression, curtailment, or omission, to make 
one letter serve for Constantinople, I will 
reserve the notice of our sight-seeing, includ- 
ing the Mohammedan mosque worship, and 
the orgies of the Howling Dervishes, to an- 
other letter, and devote the remainder of this 
to the American missionaries. 

We were truly thankful that our visit to 
Constantinople included a Sabbath, thus en- 
abling us to attend their services, and see 
something of the working of these missions. 
Since permission has been given for the mis- 
sionaries to reside in various parts of the city, 
they have scattered from Pera, where they all 
formerly lived, into widely-separated districts. 
We found our way on Sabbath morning to 
the Hasskueh suburb, where Drs. Goodell and 
Riggs reside. Dr. Riggs was absent preach- 
ing at another point, and Dr. Goodell was just 
starting on a similar errand; but he and his 
family, as well as Mrs. Riggs and her house- 
hold, received us with the cordiality and 
warmth of old friends. Dr. Riggs himself 
we saw afterwards. We ascertained that a 
service for the Armenians was to be held after 
a short time in the adjacent chapel, and were 
conducted thither by our kind friends. The 
chapel was originally built as a wine-vault or 
store-house by some rich man, but is now sub- 
serving a better purpose. It was soon quite 
well filled, a portion of the congregation con- 
sisting of the Female School of the Misses 
West, and a number of male students, some 
of whom are preparing for the ministry. The 
preacher was Mr. Hohannes, a converted 
Armenian, educated in America. The ser- 
vices were almost precisely as in Presbyterian 
or Congregational churches elsewhere; but 
the matter for special notice and commenda- 
tion was the singing. It was congregational, 
and of the very best sort. You may be sare, 
too, that it was with no little surprise and 
gratification, as soon as the minister had an- 
nounced the first hymn, to hear the whole 
congregation, carrying all the parts of the 
music, joining in the old familiar air of 
“Greenville,” or ‘Days of Absence.” We 
could not understand the words, but our 
hearts understood those touching harmonies, 
and our thoughts flew on rapid wings, not 
only across the seas, but I trust heavenward 
also. I am sure I thanked God for the 
fruits of missionary labour in this land, as we 
drank in those songs of Zion in this mission- 
ary temple. As mere church-music, it was 
very much better than is heard in most of 
our churches at home. I was almost tempted 
to wish that some of our city congregations 
could be sent to Turkey for a while to be 
taught congregational singing. 

But if we were touched by the singing in 
the chapel, there was something that came 
still more home to my heart, when one of the 
Misses West kindly gathered the girls of their 
school together to sing for us. Little did I 
think, when joining in those Noonday Prayer- 
meeting songs, in Jayne’s Hall, Sansom street 
Church, and the Fent meetings in Philadel- 
phia, that I should hear those same songs, in 
a foreign tongue, ata mission station in the 
Ottoman Empire. Bat so it is that my ears 
have drank in the strains of ‘‘ The Shining 
Shore” and “Joyfully, Joyfully,” from the 
lips of missionary pupils, here almost under 
the shadow of the Sultan’s Seraglio. Not only 


are there prayer-meeting songs, too, in the 
mission-schools, but our brethren here inform 
me that they are becoming quite popular out- 
side of their circle of labours. The Armenian, 
Greek, and possibly even Turkish people, are 
taken with them, and pick them up, words 
and all, from the mission stations, until they 
may now be heard in almost every part of 
Turkey. Dr. Dwight mentioned that just the 
other day, in passing through one of the 
streets here, their attention was attracted by 
the notes of “Joyfully, Joyfully,” wafted from 
a house of which the missionaries know no- 
thing. So, it is to be hoped, that the good old 
Noonday Prayer-mecting songs, that have 
warmed so many a heart at home, may do 
good service in helping to carry the gospel 
through Turkey. 

As I have noticed in a late number of the 
Presbyterian, which I have met with out here, 
a statement from Dr. Goodell himself as to the 
progress of missions, and the changes he has 
witnessed in the thirty years of his life in the 
foreign field, I will not occupy space by at- 
tempting to travel over tho same ground. The 
American missionaries” have a good report 
from all who have become cognizant of their 
work of love. Not only some of our own 
fellow-countrymen, who had not previously 
known or cared much for foreign missions or 
missionaries, but numbers of Englishmen whom 
I have met, have spoken of these brethren as 
not only a blessing to this land, but an honour 
to the land that sent them out. But they do 
not need such testimonials; the praise of such 
men as Goodell, Riggs, Dwight, Shoeffler, and 
others such, are in all the churches. I regard 
it as a great privilege that I have been permit- 
ted to meet these brethren in this field, where, 
for thirty years, some of them have toiled—of 
seeing their faces in the flesh —of hearing their 
voices, and of listening to their narratives of 
what God has done, and is doing in this great 
empire of the East. Dr. Riggs is at present 
engaged in translating the Scriptures into the 
Bulgarian language, that branch of the Oriental 
Church having no version in use later than the 
ninth century, which, of course, they cannot 
read. Dr. Dwight kindly appropriated to my 
benefit a good part of one day, and I shall not 
soon forgot how, as we sat together in a caique, 
gliding over the Golden Horn, and through the 
Bosphorus, he not only interested, but instruct- 
ed me from the stores of information he has 
gathered in his long Oriental residence; but 
how he possibly found relief for his own sor- 
rowing heart by speaking to me of that loved 
companion of his home and heart, whom God 
had, within a few weeks, taken from her la- 
bours on earth to the eternal rest in heaven. 
The death of Mrs. Dwight, well known and 
greatly beloved in former years in Washington 
City, and Fredericksburg, Virginia, where, as 
Miss Mary Lane, she had a high reputation as 
@ teacher, is a great loss to the Constantinople 
mission. But she had been spared to do a 
noble work here in the East, and the seed 
sown by her in prayer and tears will doubtless 
continue to spring up many days hence. 

As to the alarums sounded by some of the 
American religious journals in reference to 
Constantinople, American Christians need not 
give themselves much concern. One of them, 
I understand, has said it would not be sur- 
prised any day to hear of another Syrian 
slaughter of the Christians here by the Turks. 
But our missionary brethren have no such 
fears, nor any other intelligent, English-speak- 
ing person I have met with. It may be pos- 
sible that the Turks would be glad to shed 
Christian blood; but as to their slaughtering 
the Christians of Constantinople, the thing is 
absurd. Of the one million population of this 
city, four hundred thousand are Greeks and 
Armenians, and another hundred thousand 
are Franks from various Continental countries 
and England; so that one-half of the million 
of people are not Turks at all, and this half 
embraces the energy, vigour, and effective 
power of the city. They are all thoroughly 
armed too. In addition to this, there are 
lying in the Golden Horn ships of war of all 
nations in sufficient force to batter down all 
Constantinople in less than twenty-four hours. 
In case, therefore, a massacre were attempted 
by the Turks, they would soon find that the 
slaughter would be chiefly on their own side, 
and the contest would end in their extermina- 
tion from their own capital. But the attempt 
-will not be made. 

Others of the statements of the same jour- 
nals are the most grievous mistakes, For in- 
stance, that in reference to one of the mission- 
aries in the interior being in danger of his 
life from the Turks, and he and his family 
having to be protected by the Christians, 
whereas it was precisely the reverse. The 
missionary was assailed by the Christians, 
and it was the Turks who protected him and his 
family. I could fill paragraphs with samples 
of similar mistakes, if it were necessary. The 
truth is, that the American missionaries have 
almost uniformly met with good treatment from 
the Turks. The opposition has been from 
these wretched old oriental churches, which 
have a name to live and are dead. 

I have thought these statements proper, in 
case of apprehensions having been excited for 
the safety of Americans resident or sojourning 
here. L. 


From Our London Correspondent. 


London, February 28, 1861. 


AUSTRIA, FRANCB, ITALY, &C. 

Messrs. Editors—The affairs of the Continent are 
rapidly advancing towards a great crisis. Italy is 
now proclaimed by her own act one and united, 
and her noble and right royal king is now assum- 
ing the character of a powerful constitutional mon- 
arch, whose influence is henceforward to be felt 
in the counsels of Europe. Austria is endeavour- 
ing to retrieve her position by giving or promising 
political rights and privileges to her people. But 
the only effect of this is to make the nation be- 
lieve in its own rights, and despise and distrust its 
rulers. Hungary is ripe for revolt, and a hundred 
thousand bayonets will be needed to keep her 
quiet. France still watches all parties, her Empe- 
ror hoping to gain by all changes, and apparently 
acting without principles, and under a series of un- 
intelligible impulses. His troops are still at Rome, 
but apparently only to make the fall of the Pope 
more complete when the time shall arrive. Prus- 
sia shows, under her new king, something of her old 
military spirit, and may yet playa prominent part 
in the grand drama which is likely soon to open. 

The arrest of M. Mires has made a deep im- 
pression on the public mind not only in France, 
but every where. Great anxiety has long prevailed 
regarding the financial position of that celebrated 
public character. His arrest has taken the com- 
munity by surprise, and there is little doubt that 
revelations will now be made of a kind to compro- 
mise many who hitherto have been enjoying large 
prosperity at the public expense. It is expected 
that this event will produce great troubles in finan- 
cial atfairs. Fabulous enterprises are said to be 
already compromised, and disasters are imminent. 
Anticipating these results, efforts were made by 
M. de Persigny and others to shicld M. Mires from 
the exposure which his arrest must involve. But 
these have proved vain, and several important 
personages are already involved with him in pro- 
bable disgrace and ruin. 


REVIVAL IN SCOTLAND, DUMFRIES, AND THE NEIGH- 
BOURING PARISHES. 

Since my last I have paid a visit to several parts 
of Scotland, where I have seen examples of the 
Lord’s work among an intelligent and well-in- 
structed peuple. Dumfriesshire has for a century 
been looked upon as the coldest and most moderate 
district of that country. The people of this place 
are a hard-working, worldly race, many of them 
addicted to drinking; and though tbe old religious 
habits of the nation never were renounced, and 
the parish-schools still elevated them above the 
evils of ignorance, they were a people extremely 
unimpressible. Their ministers preached for gene- 
rations a very profitless legal doctrine, and when 
evangelical religion began, about forty years ago, to 
find its way to many pulpits, there was so little 
encouragement derived from results that the faith 
of the preachers in the power of the truth declined 
in proportion; and it is to be feared that often a 
dead orthodoxy took the place of a living gospel. 
There has, however, during some years been a 


gradual progress towards a better state of things. 
The Disruption did much to shake the people, as 
well as the faithful ministers, from their lethargy, 
and on several visits I bave paid during the last 
four or five years, I have seen a gradual improve- 
ment in the whole tone of the prevailing sentiment 
in the district. ‘here has been more willingness 
to speak on religious topics, more hearty sympathy 
with good things, less drinking, and less indiffer- 
ence. The seed sown by the preachers has been 
springing up, and for some tie many encouraging 
circumstances have taught Christians to expect the 
ripening of fruit. 

Things being in this state, it was to be expected 
phat any rousing circumstance might awaken a 
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deeper and more palpable interest among the 
people in divine concerns. And so it has hap- 
pened. The wonderful revival which, during the 
last eighteen months, has been developed in va- 
rious parts of the land, and which, about the end 
of 1860, had been enjoyed by almost every lowland 
county except those of the extreme south, was gra- 
ciously granted to this district also; and the first 
agent in the work was a countryman of your own, 
a young man named Hammond, who, having 
visited several smaller towns, and by fervid ap- 
peals having awakened multitudes to a sense of 
sin, and led them to seek a Saviour, reached Dum- 
fries about four weeks ago, and had no difficulty in 
gathering large multitudes together, who seemed 
at once to recognize in his voice that of a true 
teacher. Uniting with him,and with the ministers 
of the place in prayer and other religions duties, 
hundreds of them became deeply earnest in seek- 
ing for salvation, and now profess to bave found it. 
Mr. Hammond remained in Dumfries about a fort- 
night, and during all that time there were meetings 
twice a day; those in the forenoon being well 
attended, and those in the evening crowded to 
overflowing. The congregations of the town were 
severally moved under the common impulse, and 
inquiry meetings were daily held, where many sad 
and self convicted souls were directed to a Saviour, 
and found “peace in believing.” 

My visit took place just when Mr. Hammond 
was taking his departure. From what I witnessed 
I am led to believe that he was the instrument of 
wakening up this fervid spirit, buy his leaving the 
neighbourhood did not slacken the zeal of the con- 
verts, or materially interfere with the public in- 
terest in the movement. It was here as it had 
been in the experience of Paul. Some believed, 


divided. I regret to say that many of the better 
class were found suspecting the character of the 
whole work. The Episcopal and the Established 
clergy were, if not actively opposed, at least 
silently dissentient. The newspapers were, two 
to one, against the movement, while the favourers 
of the revival were found generally among the 
tradesmen and the humble classes, led by the 
clergy of the Free, United and Reformed Presbyte- 
rian and the Independent Churches. The Me- 
thodists, who might perhaps have been expected 
to join in the work, seemed rather to keep aloof, 
perhaps because it did not develope many of their 
own peculiarities, and was especially free from 
their Arminian errors. 

Before my arrival, the early stage of the awak- 
ening was over. In multitudes conviction had 
yielded to what, we trust, will prove to have been 
conversion. Many persons there were whoa few 
days before were drooping and weeping over their 
newly discovered sinfulness, whose radiant coun- 
tenances, beaming with joy, gave testimony to a 
happiness and peace within, to which formerly 
they were strangers. I conversed with many of 
them, and found them enjoying a state of mind 
and heart which filled my own soul with gratitude 
and thanksgiving. Still there were a few, young 
people especially, who looked very sad. In one 
of the vestries I met with about five such young 
persons, all of them females, who had come thither 
to meet the converts of their own sex, who came 
together in the hope of being useful to such in- 
quirers; and it was truly touching to witness the 
kind and sisterly affection with which these happy 
souls sought to direct the minds of the inquirers to 
passages of the werd of God fitted to comfort and 
enlighten them. At one time they were all en- 
gaged in prayer, then in private conference, then 
in singing a hymn, the one earnest desire of all 
hearts being to secure a divine blessing and the 
hallowing power of the Holy Spirit, that the long. 
ing desires of these awakened souls might be 
granted them. Most of them, I afterwards found, 
were made happy in the belief that Christ was 
indeed their Saviour and their friend. 

In some of the country villages and rural parish- 
es the revival has been still more remarkable. At 
Ruthwell a work of grace of a peculiarly deep and 
solemn kind is said to have been going on. For 
long, that neighbourhood enjoyed the earnest and 
unwearied pastoral labours of a very devoted min. 
ister, and though little fruit was reaped in his day, 
we may not improbably trace the present results 
as due, under God, to some extent to his fidelity. 
Many middle aged persons, who, till lately, were 
content with a fair profession, have now come to 
make a very open and a very devoted consecration 
of themselves to the Redeemer. The children 
have been specially moved. Every day the 
school-house is occupied first by a band of girls, and 
afterwards by the boys, for purposes of prayer; 
and after their parents have finished their evening 
prayer-meeting in the church these young persons 
have been found gathered together in the vestry, 
and pouring out their hearts in spontaneous suppli- 
cations. 

In another parish I was witness to the earliest 
stage of such a work. About six hundred per- 
sons, gathered from a widely scattered popu- 
lation, had convened within the parish church, 
and after two hours spent in praise, exhorta- 
tion, and prayer, intimation was given that 
persons anxious about their souls might remain to 
converse with the ministers, of whom four were 
present. About one-half availed themselves of this 
opportunity ; and it was striking to observe the dif- 
ference between this company and those whom I 
had seen in Dumfries. It was truly a meeting of 


except with an expression of anxious concern. 
Some were bathed in tears, and with the exception 
of a few who had been in the enjoyment of a 
settled peace for some time previous, and who had 
remained to comfort others, there were hardly any 
who were not more or less affected. Few of 
them found peace while they remained together, 
but I trust, long ere now, there are many re- 
joicing in the hope of eternal life. The chil- 
dren, to the number of two hundred, had been en- 
gaged with a kind Christian friend in another 
church in the village, and he informed me that 
the scene there had been very affecting. The 
young creatures had been deeply moved in some 
cases, not weeping only, but wailing under a‘sense 
of sin. Some of them came up afterwards to the 
adult meeting, and seemed still to be labouring 
under intense feeling. 

We now look forward with great anxiety to re- 
sults. Shall we see old corruptions, vices, and 
worldly practices yielding to the higher impulses 


mises destined to prove delusive? Let us hope 
the best. There may be some chaff mixed with 
the wheat; and doubtless this will be found to be 
the case. But surely the fruits will be many and 
glorious. May God confirm our hopes! : 

Scotland is still ringing with the Cardross con 
troversy, and the union of all classes of non- 
conformists on the platform of religious freedom, 
is likely to be the happy result. 

THE SPRING SEASON. 

The weather is very seasonable. Spring begins 
to announce her approach by the increasing green 
of the meadows, and the appearance of several 
early flowers. Labour is advancing, and every 
appearance is favourable to the husbandman. 
Storms of a disastrous character have swept our 
coasts, and shipwrecks have been numerous, dur 
ing the early part of the month. All is now 
serene. D. 


The Revival in the Island of Jamaica. 


The veteran missionary, the Rev. John 
Clarke, writes to the British Messenger: 
‘The operation of the Spirit on the minds 
of the people is rapidly spreading. It has 
extended to the borders of Hanover and 
St. James’s, forty miles in length, and is 
widely spread over a large portion of this 
very extensive parish, which is forty miles 
in length, and from eight to eleven in 
width, and contains about twenty-six thou- 
sand inhabitants. Signs of spiritual life 
seem also to appear in this town, and of 
the three hundred inhabitants, a few of the 
young are joining themselves unto the 
Lord. Sixteen persons have come to me, 
within the last few days, under concern for 
their souls, and some others who had be- 
come careless, have been brought once 
more to serious consideration. At New- 
port, near to New Carmel, an order has 
been given by the master of one of the 
stores to his salesmen there, to sell no more 
rum; and in all the districts where the 
revival has had time to operate, the rum- 
stores are nearly deserted. Any one know- 
ing, as I do, the evil influences of these 
places of evil resort, will rejoice in this phase 
of the great work going on among us.” 

Later accounts state that upwards of 
twenty thousand have been brought under 
powerful religious influences. ‘The rapid 
extension of this work,” says one mission- 
ary, ‘‘may be accounted for by the purely 
apostolic conduct of the new cenverts. As 
soon as they obtain their own pardon, they 
go every where preaching the word indi- 
vidually, as ‘the woman of Samaria,’ and 
Philip to Nathanael, and also in companies 
from chapel to chapel, and village to village, 
till the whole neighbourhood is impressed.” 
Prayer-meetings, in many instances, have 
been prolonged all day and all night. Many 
of those who stood aloof and scoffed have 
been subdued by an irresistible Presence. 
‘¢Some,” we are informed, “who carefally 
avoided every meeting, and laboured to shut 
themselves out from its spirit, have “yet 
been visited in their houses, upon their 
beds, in their grounds, and while journey- 
ing to distant places; sothat fear has fallen 


upon every mind.” 


and some believed not. The multitude were - 


the sad and sorrowful. Very few could look up, 


of the Christian faith; or are all their fair pro-. 
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Scotland. 


1861. 


Foreign Jtems. 


Arrioa.—The East African Mission holds 
its ground at Mombas. Another traveller 
perished. Dr. Roscher, of Hamburg, 
had safely reached the Lake Nyassa, and 
‘was on his way back, within seven or eight 
days’ journey from Kiloa. His bearers, 
from fatigue and an epidemic disease, had 
died one after another; so that he was left 
alone, and in this kelpless condition the 
Wahiao, through whose country he was 
ing, murdered him, as it seems, mercly 

or the sake of robbery. 

Pomprit.—The excava- 
tions at Pompeii have just been recom- 
menced ; and we find it stated in the Lon- 
don Atheneum, that amongst the first objects 
discovered were some jars and utensils of a 
druggist’s shop. 

Sunpay Scenes 1n Paris.—A Paris 
letter says:—‘ We are in the ‘fat days,’ 
the jours gras, of the Carnival. Accord- 
ingly the Parisians were yesterday, Sunday, 
(*‘ Remember to keep holy the Lord’s-day !’) 
engaged in the highly intellectual amuse- 
ment of seeing paraded about the streets a 
wretched fat ox (bau/f gras,) decked with 
ribbons and a mantle, and gilded borns, 


‘and preceded and followed by men and 
women, on foot and horseback, in fantastic 


costumes, with bands of music, and cars 
containing mythological personages. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of people 
turned out to see the sight. 3 


Discovery.—A letter in the Indepen- 
dence Belye says that a distinguished che- 
mist, M. Rousseau, has made a discovery 
by means of which -any private family may 
make sugar for its own consumption. With 
apeculiar apparatus an ordinary cook can 
fabricate a whole week’s supply of the arti- 
cle at one time. 

An Acep CLERGYMAN PREACHING.— 
The Rev. Robert Harris, B. D., Incumbent 
of St. George’s, Preston, preached on Sun- 
day week in that church. The venerable 


gentleman completed his ninety-seventh 


year on the 20th ult. THe is in the sixty- 
fourth year of his incumbency. 


REFUSING THE OATH BY A PRESBYTE- 
RIAN Lapy.—In a case of felony, at the 
Wandsworth (London) Police Court, re- 
cently, a middle-aged lady was called as a 
witness, but on the oath being administered 
to her, she declined to kiss the Testament, 
upon-the ground that she was a Presbyte- 
rian, and they never kissed the book in 
In reply to the magistrate the 
lady stated that she had never been in any 
court of law in Scotland, but she insisted 
that she was right. The magistrate told 
her that he had sworn numbers of Scotch 

ple, and never had an objection before. 

n the cases of Quakers or Separatists, the 
act of Parliament provided that an affirma- 
tion might be taken, but not in any other, 
and she must kiss the book. The Testa- 
ment was again handed to her, but she still 
refused, upon which the magistrate told her 
that he would see if her evidence was neces- 
sary in the case, and if it was, and she then 
refused to be sworn, he should commit her 
to prison. The lady—‘ Very well, sir.” 
Upon hearing the case, the evidence of the 
Witness was not considered necessary, and 
the lady was allowed to depart. 


Prize.—The Emperor of the French has 
contributed ten thousand francs towards a 
prize which the Academy of Sciences pro- 
poses offering for the best essay on the ques- 
tion of the “Reproduction of bone when 
broken, or crushed by accidents,” &c. 


PROTESTANT CHURCH IN AUSTRIA.— 
The Emperor of Austria has given orders 
that the “‘Schwarz-Spanier” church, which 
for many years has been used as a maga- 
zine, shall be given to the Vienna Protest- 
ants as a place of worship. 


THe Hare AND THE CurE.—At Tre- 
mentines, in the Maine-et-Loire, a hare en- 
tered the church. The curé attempted to 
seize her, but did not succeed. When ser- 
vice was over, she was secured. The curé 
had her served up next day to a party of 
friends. ‘Such,’ remarks a local journal, 
‘was the sad end of a hare which went to 
mass 


A Marryina HIMSELF.— 
In the appeal case of Beamish‘vs. Beamish, 
the House of Lords decided that a clergy- 
man had no power to solemnize his own 
marriage, and that the issue of such a mar- 
riage was illegitimate. The case has excited 
considerable interest in Ireland. 


PILGRIMAGE OF THE EMPRESS OF THE 
FRENCH TO JERUSALEM.—We have good 
reason to believe that a part, at least, of the 
object of Admiral La Ronciére le Nourry’s 
late visit to Constantinople had reference to 


the for-some-time intended pilgrimage of 


the Empress of the French to Jerusalem. 
Her Majesty is said to have had such a 
journey in view ever since the death of her 
ate sister, the Duchess d’Alba, and the 
official rumour now is that her intention is 
to be carried into effect before the French 
troops leave Syria. — Levant Herald. 


SwepisH LAws AGAINST RomIsH CERE- 
moniEs.—A Stockholm letter states that, in 
consequence of the stringent laws of Sweden 


_' against the public exercise of Roman Catho- 


lic ceremonies, the funeral of Queen Marie 
Desirée, the King’s grandmother (who was 
a Roman Catholic) was celebrated in strict 
privacy. A room, not very spacious, was 
fitted up in the interior of the palace, and 
the funeral service was performed there; the 
only persons present being those attached 


\ to the Court. 


Surpe-CARRENTERS’ PRAYER-MEETING IN 


BetFrast.—The first of these mectings for 
the season was held recently in the shed 
allocated for the purpose by the Harbour 
Commissioners, and the attendance on the 
occasion was unusually large. The whole 
of the proceedings were of the most inte- 
resting and solemn character. Many of the 
men who attended the meeting were shed- 
ding tears during the delivery of the ad- 
dress.— Belfast News Letter. 


StTaTisTics oF GREECE.—The population 
of Greece, in 1821, was 679,647; 1856, 
1,067,216, almost twiceas large. In 1852, 
there were 5053 marriages, 25,343 births, 
and 21,375 deaths; in 1856, 243,807 far- 
mers, 6965 merchants, 20,775 navigators, 
64,751 students, 5232 clergymen, 12,504 
officers and servants, 274 physicians, 1200 
midwives, 669 professors, and nearly 10,000 


soldiers. 


Tue Frost AND THE ZooLoaicat GarR- 
DENS.—Besides the Nubian lion —the cause 
of whose death was pronounced, by an emi- 
nent medical authority present at the post- 
mortem, to be an apoplectic stroke—the 
only animals of importance which have 
lately died in the Society’s Gardens are 
three of the smaller animals (one of which 
was very old) and a Vicuna. The total 
number of deaths in the Society’s Gardens 
during the past months of December and 
January, has not materially exceeded the 


average.—London Atheneum. 


’ An UNTRAVELLED Woman.—A woman 
named Anderson died lately in Scotland, 
eighty-three years old, who never saw a 
toll-gate, (though she resided within two 
miles of one,) nor yet the sea, or a ship, or 
railroad, or steam engine in her life. 
REroRTED SPEECH OF THE PoPE.—A 


French bishop who has lately had an inter- 
view with the Pope, gives out that his holi- 


ness is firmly resolved not to quit Rome 


under any circumstances whatsoever, and 
reports the following as the substance of a 
statement made by the Pope in the course 
of conversation. The Pope has not the 
least doubt that, sooner or later, France 
will withdraw her troops, and that the 
Piedmontese will take possession of his 
small remaining territory. But this ‘‘crown- 
ing act of spoliation”’ will in no way change 
the couduct of the Holy Father. “I may 


perish,” he 

rish. I may suffer martyrdom, but the 
pay will come when my successors will enter 
into the full possession of their rights. St. 
Peter was crucified, and yet I am here.”’ 
It being remarked to the Sovereign Pontiff 
that he would very soon be penniless, he 
replied that he was quite devoid of anxiety 
upon that subject, since he should always 
be sure of finding three francs a day to live 
upon, and that was all he wanted.—/aris 
Corr. London Daily News. 


TUNNEL TaroucH THE ALPs.—A 
tunnel, to be seven and a half miles long, 
is now in course of construction through 
Mount Cenis, to connect Piedmont with 
Savoy, and .open a European highway 
through the Alps. The boring machines 
are worked by compressed air, supplied by 
hydraulic compressors outside the tunnel, 
and penetrate one foot and one-third in 
five minutes. These machines not ouly 
supply power for the work of excavation, 
but also introduce currents of fresh air to 
counteract. the mephitic vapours which 
would otherwise poison the labourers. The 
work goes on at both sides of the moun- 
tain, and the only difficulty apprehended is 
lest the numerous lakes on the Alpine 

es may be interfered with, and the ex- 
cavations hindered by the ingress of water. 


Inp1A.—There are hopeful indications 
that the Bible is becoming an object of 
increasing interest to the Hindoo mind. 
The veteran Gopee Nath Nundy has been 
successfully labouring among the prisoners 
of war. The movement in Tinnevelly has 
awakened new impulses. At one village a 
society has been formed for sending cate- 
chists among the heathen of the district. 
This has been the act of the natives them- 
selves. From Travancore we have details 
of famine and pestilence. Drought destroyed 
the rice crops, people fainted from want of 
food, or shrunk to mere skeletons, and chol- 
era swept over the land. Scarcely a village 
has been free; scarcely a household. As 
many as 1200 connected with the mission 
have been carried off. 


Lost Trises.—George Moore, M.D. 
member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, has lately published a work on the 
lost tribes of Israel. The substance of Dr. 
Moore’s theory is that they are identified 
with the Affghans of Asia. 


General Items. 


Brnocutark Microscope. —The Journal 
of Science speaks of an improved binocular 
microscope, which can be easily connected 
with the ordimary microscope, and gives a 
stereoscopic effect perfectly. Vascular and 
cellular tissues, and mucus membranes, are 
shown in bold relief, with a magnifying 
power of two or three hundred diameters. 


MECHANICAL INVENTION.—M. Baitalle, 
a French inventor, proposes to cut rough 
stones into the shape required for structural 
purposes, by means of an apparatus like a 
great pair of sugar nippers, fixed to a frame 
provided with a mechanism, enabling the 
stones to be moved as required. 


LITERARY.—In the Georgia Convention 
a resolution has been adopted, requesting 
the Governor to offer a reward of $500 each 
for the following works, to be written or 
compiled by citizens resident in the Con- 
federate States of America, viz: A spelling 
book for the use of common schools, an 
arithmetic, an English grammar, a geogra- 
phy, and two reading books, one for begin- 
ners and one for more advanced scholars; 
the prize to be awarded by a committee 
appointed by the Governor, and the books 
selected to be published and printed within 
the Confederacy, and the copyright to be 
owned or disposed of by the authors or com- 
pilers of the several works. 


A CaprurEeD SiLAver.—The English 
papers state that the barque Clara Winsor, 
of New York, carried into the island of 
Ascension, in December last, by the British 
screw steamer Espoir, had 720 slaves on 
board, though she was only 260 tons. Her 
crew were fearful looking miscreants, 23 in 
number, of all nations. Her slaves, if they 
had reached Cuba, would have sold for 
$400,000. They cost, on the African coast, 
$60 each, or $40,000. The British govern- 
ment allows as prize money $25 for each 
slave captured by its cruisers and delivered 
alive, and half that sum for each slave who 
may die after the capture of the vessel. 


New ENTERPRISE.—Telegraph lines have 
been carried from Russia in Kurope into 
Asia, and they are now progressing with 
extraordinary rapidity. Siberia will soon 
be traversed with them, and it is currently 
reported that the Emperor intends to carry 
them by a submarine cable to his North 
American possessions. It is possible that 
our latest news from London may yet be 
obtained by the way of Oregon. 


A Curntous EsTABLISHMENT.—A news- 
paper published at Niagara Falls, called 
“ The Mute and the Blind,’ has the follow- 
ing paragraph :—“ How this Paper is Pub- 
lished.—The editor is a blind man, the 
compositors are deaf and dumb, the press- 
work is performed by the blind, the papers 
are folded by the blind and wrapped by the 
mutes.” 


Domestic Hews. 


Dirtomatic President 
has made the following appointments, which 
have been confirmed by the Senate, viz: 

Charles Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to England. 

William L. Dayton, of New Jersey, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary tu 
France. 

Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Pleuipotentiary to 
Spain. 

p98 B. Judd, of Illinois, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Prussia. 

Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Mexico. 

George P. Marsh, cof Vermont, Minister 
Resident to Sardinia. (This may be raised to 
a first class mission when the President thinks 
proper.) 

Jacob S. Haldeman, of Pennsylvania, Minis- 
ter Resident to Sweden and Norway. 

James Watson Webb, of New York, Minis- 
ter Resident to Turkey. 

- Robert M. Palmer, of Pennsylvania, Minis- 
ter Resident to Eucador. 

William S. Thayer, Consul General to 


Egypt. 


States has appointed Hon, William L. Yancy, 


Colonel A. Dudley Mann, and T. Butler King, 
of Georgia, special Commissioners to proceed 
to England and France to obtain the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the Confederate 
States, and make such commercial arrange- 
ments as their joint interests may inspire. 


AGRICULTURAL Bureavu.—Dr. Loche, of In- 
diana, has been appointed chief of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau of the Patent Office. 


Fort Sumprer.—It is stated that orders 
have been sent to Major Anderson to vacate 
Fort Sumpter. It is also—said that he and 
his troops will leave Charleston on the 23d 
inst., in the steamer Columbia, for New York. 
According to the last accounts from Major An- 
derson, his fuel must be entirely exhausted, 
and lights nearly so. Since General Beaure- 
gard took command of the South Carolina 
troops, a strict surveillance has been enforced, 
and no communication is allowed with the 
city. The only supplies received at the Fort 
are fresh provisions, and barely sufficient for 
the troops from one market-day to another. 


Governor Hovusron anp toe Texas Con- 
VENTION.—Advices from Galveston, Texas, to 
the llth inst., state that Governor Houston 
has refused to recognize the Convention. He 
considers that its functions terminated in sub- 
mitting the Secession Ordinance to the people. 
He tells the Convention that he and the Leg- 
islature (which meets on the 18th) will attend 
to the public questions now arising; and he 
favours a new Convention to make such change 


in the State Constitution as may be necessary. 


lle opposes Texas joiuing the Southern Cua- 


says, ‘‘but the Papacy will not | 


| 
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federacy. The Convention, in reply, passed | 


an ordinance, claiming full powers, promising 
to consummate as speedily as possible the 
connection of Texas with the Confederate 
States, and notifying the State of this course. 
The Convention will at once require all offi- 
cers to take the oath of allegianve to the sup- 

rt of the new Government, and carry out 
the Convention ordinances. It is reported 
that Mr. Clark will be put in Mr. Houston’s 

lace if the latter refuses the oath; also, that 

overnor Houston is raising troops on his own 
account. 


Resumption or Specie Payments.—On the 
18th inst., all the banks in Philadelphia re- 
sumed specie payments in full. The suspen- 
sion had only been partial for some months 
past. 


Tne Soutnern Tarirr.—The Confederated 
Congress has adjourned to the second Monday 
in May without passing their Tariff Bill. The 
Bill was only reported to Congress, and will 
be acted on when the Congress re-assembles. 


Sours State Convention of 
South Carolina will meet in Charleston on 
Tuesday next, 26th inst.,in accordance with a 
call from President Jamison. The ratification 
of the Constitution of the Southern Confede- 
racy will claim the early attention of the Con- 
vention. 


One Cent Srampep Enve.ores.—The Post 
Office Department has been notified by the 
contractor that the cheap one cent stamped 
envelopes, combining the new improvement of 
the dissolving lines, are now ready for distri- 
bution. These envelopes are chiefly intended 
for circulars, and have been issued in response 
to memorials from publishers and merchants 
of Philadelphia and other cities. They will 
be distributed among the most important post 
offices, for sale by them at one dollar and ten 
cents per thousand, exclusive of the stamp, 
which is a reduction of forty cents per thou- 
sand upon the rates of the present one cent 
stamped envelope, comprising this improve- 
ment. 


Newssoys’ IHlome.—The Newsboys’ Lodging 
House, New York, has, during the past: year, 
furnished 27,390 lodgings, and 13,341 meals. 
Sunday dinners were provided for 2660 boys, 
thereby saving them the necessity of working 
on Sunday. 330 boys have deposited $1257.77 
in the savings-bank of the institution, and paid 
$1036.96 towards the expenses of the establish- 
ment. 


Tue Correr Cents.—In November last 
the Directors of the Mint at Philadelphia 
made an arrangement with the Adams Ex- 
press Company to convey to the Mint, free of 
charge, all old cents to be exchanged for new 
ones. On the 20th of last month this arrange- 
ment was brought to a close. During this 
time (about three months) there have been 
received and exchanged at the Mint 5,400,000 
cents ($54,000.) One million one hundred 
thousand cents ($11,000) were sent from Bos- 
ton and the East. 


Scutprure.—Miss Lander, of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, who studied the plastic art in 
Rome as a pupil of the lamented Crawford, 
has of late been in Baltimore and in this city 
modelling several busts, among them one of 
her brother, F. W. Lander, Esq., the well- 
known civil engineer, © 


SKATING IN THE CentTRAL Parxk.—From the 
official returns it appears that during the sea- 
son just past there were twenty-six days when 
skating on the Central Park pond was practi- 
cable. The total number of persons who 
availed themselves of skating privileges was 
1,085,700; the greatest number on the ice 
during any day was 105,000, February 9th. 
During the previous season (1859 and ’60,) 
there were 482,600 visitors to the pond on the 
thirty-seven skating days; the greatest num- 
ber on any day being 100,000, on December 26. 


GoVERNMENT Printinc Bureau.—The law 
establishing a Government Printing Bureau 
went into effect on the 4th of this month. It 
is an experiment, depending for success upon 
the capability and faithfulness of the superin- 
tendent. Mr. John Defrees, of Indiana, has 
been selected by the President to discharge 
the important duties of superintendent. 


Toe Miuitary Force or Vireinra.—The 
armed and uniformed volunteer force of Vir- 
ginia is stated to be 2547 cavalry; 820 artil- 
lery; 5530 light infantry ; 1650 riflemen, being 
10,547 in allarmed. The unarmed volunteers 
number 6160. There are 143,255 on the militia 
rolis of the State, but it is believed that there 
are really 200,000 subject to militia duty. 


O1t.—Another extraordinary vein of oil is 
said to have been struck near Titusville, jets 
of that fluid having been thrown into the air 
as high as one hundred feet, and through a 
two-inch pipe it was ejected with such force as 
to knock a pail out of the hand of a man who 
was holding it. 


InpraNA FoR A National ConveNTION.— 
The proposition for a National Convention, 
introduced into the Legislature of Indiana on 
the first day of the session, passed just before 
the adjournment by a decided majority in 
both Houses. 


PortaBLe Gas.—The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company have their cars lighted with gas. 
This gas, the Pittsburg Chronicle says, is sup- 
plied at Altoona, where the Company makes 
it, the coal being quite handy for that pur- 
pose. The gas is received from the works, 
pumped into receivers under very high pres- 
sure, and by means of pipes is conducted from 
the stationary receivers to the cars, seven feet 
six inches high, fourteen inches in diameter, 
and which, with a pressure of from five to 
six hundred pounds, contains sufficient to 
supply two six feet and one three feet burner 
from sixteen to eighteen hours, or one round 
trip. The use of gas proves satisfactory to the 
passengers. 


Tue Forts in Texas.—From Texas via New 
Orleans, we have news of the evacuation of 
Fort Brown on the 12th inst. by the United 
States troops, who left on the Daniel Webster 
for Key West and Tortugas. Camp Cooper 
has been surrendered to the State forces. The 
United States troops were allowed to march to 
San Antonio, where the public arms and pro- 
perty were to be delivered to the Texas autho- 
rities. Several hundred of the State troops 
had enlisted for six months’ service. 


Street Rartroaps 1n New Yorx.—The 
New York World says the profits of the street 
railroads of that city are enormous. ‘The 
Third Avenue road cost about $465,000. It 
is represented by a stock to the value of 
$1,250,000, which, not long since, was quoted 
at 170 per cent.; or, in other words, it returns 
20 per cent. on five times its original cost. 
The Sixth Avenue road cost.about $330,000, 
and is represented by a stock worth $800,000, 
which is valued at 170 per cent. The Eighth 
Avenue road about 3250,000, which is said to 
be worth 200 per cent. : 


An American to Ransom py CHINESE 
Pirates.—An American, named Meredith, en- 
gagaged in his lorch in escorting some mer- 
chant junks, has been taken by pirates near 
Wanchew, and is held to ransom for one thou- 
sand dollars. The United States gunboat 
Saginaw has left Ilong Kong to try and libe- 
rate him. 


No Extra Session 1n Nortn Caro.ina.— 
The Fayetteville (North Carolina) Observer of 
the 15th inst. states that Governor Lilis has 
decided not to call the Legislature of that 
State together, unless something more urgent 
than now exists should occur tu render an ex- 
tra session necessary. 

Givinc THE Prererence To Native Cart- 
TaL.—The Atlanta (Georgia) Southern Con- 
federacy, alluding to the apprehensions of 


difficulty in raising funds, s1ys:—‘“‘ A distin- 


of Alabama; Judge P. A. Rost, of Louisiana; - 


guished politician of the North came on to 
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| invite free emigration to the West Indies. 


Montgomery last week with offers for the 
whole of the fifteen million loan at par, the | 


bid being made by English capitalists. We 
learn that Mr. Memminger declined the nego- 
tiation, preferring to give domestic capitalists 
the refusal of the bids. Since this offer was 
made we have been tuld that New Orleans 
takes ten millions, and a Georgia house five, 
all at par!” 


Decision oF THE Gatnes Case.—The Su- 
preme Court of the United States last week 
gave their decision in the famous Gaines case, 
by which Mrs. Gaines becomes possessed of 
all the property in dispute in the city of 
New Orleans, amounting to several millions of 
dollars. 


Georcia.—The Georgia State Convention 
has ordered the trausfer of all the forts, &ec., 
within the State, to the confederated govern- 
ment. An ordinance was passed appropri- 
ating half a million dollars for the support of 
the government and authorizing the Governor 
to issue seven per cent. bonds for the amount. 


Tue Famine 1N Mississirp1.—The Vicks- 
burg Whig says:—‘ We have seen a letter 


from Mr. B. Hawkins to Wm. C. Smedes, 


President of the Southern Railroad Company, 
dated Peoria, Illinois, March 2d, in which he 
states he has shipped thirteen thousand bush- 
els of corn, contributed from Springfield to be 
sent to Brandon, Morton, Forest and Lake, for 
distribution to the poor. He urges the South- 
ern Railroad to forward it as soon as possible, 
and he hopes the people will not fail promptly 
to provide the money tu pay tue river freight, 


and not allow any of the corn to be sold at 
Vicksburg to raise money for that purpose. 
He expects to ship ten or fifteen thousand 
bushels more from Jacksonville, and about 
two thousand from Peoria, Lilinvis. 


DeatH OF oNE or Munco Parx’s Compan- 
tons.—Mr. Reuben Traveller, a well-known 
citizen of Octawa, Upper Canada, died last 
week, in the eighty-first year of his age. Ile 
passed through an eventful life, among other 
circumstances having been present at several 
of the great naval battles of Nelson, and being 
also one of those venturous spirits accompany- 
ing Mungo Park in his African exploration. 
Mr. Traveller was a native of England. He 
was a crier of the courts of Carleton county, 
Upper Canada, sinve the county was first 
furmed. 


Soursern Conreperacy SHIP or War.— 
The Charleston Courier announces the com- 
missioning of the Lady Davis as the first war 


vessel of the Southern Confederacy. She is 


armed with 24pounders, and is under the 
command of Lieutenant T. B. Huger, seconded 
by Lieutenants Dozier and Grimball, all late 
of the United States Revenue service. 


ImaicRaTION TO ILLINoIs.—The Chicago 
Tribune says:—An evidence of the improved 
conditiun of our agricultural interests is found 
in the increased demand for lands in Illinois. 
Not only do the operations of the Illinois Cen- 


' tral Railroad show a most decided movement 


in this respect, but along the other lines, and 
from individual landholders, we hear the same 
cheerful tidings. Settlers are coming in, 
taking up both wild lands and improved farms, 
and preparing for extensive improvements 
upon the opening of spring. The emigration 
from Ohio and Indiana, which poured through 
Illinois in 1856 and 1857, bound for Kansas 
and Nebraska, is now, to some extent return- 
ing—while that which is still coming from 
those States almost universally remaia with 
us. 


Army anp Navy.—The Army Register for 
1861 has been issued. It gives the total en- 
listed men of the army at 17,005; aggregate, 
18,122. There are 198 companies in the dif- 
ferent regiments. If all these were subject to 
the increased allowance of the regiments serv- 
ing on distant stations, the total enlisted would 
be 17,549, and the aggregate 18,666. The dis- 
tribution of our naval forces throughout the 
world, as given in the Naval Register for 1861, 
just issued, is as follows: 


Vessels. Off. & Men. Guns. Tons. 

Home fleet, lL 2400 172 11, 
Mediterranean fleet, 3 890 47 5,192 
Pacific fleet, 6 1403 85 7,362 
African fleet, 7 1585 104 6,444 
China fleet, 4 700 36 4,375 
Special service, 3 700 63 7,587 

Total, 34 7927 507. 42,080 


Turnip Winzt.—By some recent develop- 
ment in the Court of Quarter Sessions at New 
York, a fact of interest to wine-drinkers be- 
comes exposed. A witness employed in a 
wine store testified that some wine sold by 
him was made of what was called “turnip 
juice.” This was ‘made to sparkle by gas 
made from vitriol and marble dust, and then 
labelled champagne.” 


Liquor Drinkina In Boston.—Rev. A. A. 
Miner, at a hearing given by the Boston Com- 
mittee on Police, the other day, on the subject 
of liquor selling on Sabbath, made the follow- 
ing calculation:—‘‘Taking the report of the 
police that there are 2000 liquor shops, and 
estimating their rent at $100 each, the sum is 
$200,000. The cost for attendance is not less 
than $365,000. The value of liquor drank is 
not less than $438,000. Allowing each person 
who drinks to lose 5 cents per day thereby, 
the sum would amount to $1,254,000 annual- 
ly. The cost to the city, through courts, &<., 
is not less than $450,000. The aggregate 
exceeds the annual city taxes by more than 
$100,000. 


Seizure aT New Yorx.—On Wednesday, 
the 13th inst., the schooner Restless, of Great 
Egg Harbour, New Jersey, was seized by Col- 
lector Schell, at New York, for being desti- 
tute of a proper United States register. It 
appears that this vessel sailed from Philadel- 
“woe to Mobile under the usual coasting 
icense. At Mobile a cargo was taken for 
Havana. [ler captain, as is usual, sur- 
rendered his license, and applied to the Col- 
lector at Mobile for a register. The Collector 
urged that, not being a United States officer, 
he could not furnish a United States register. 
The Captain entering his protest, Had it coun- 
tersigned by the Spanish Consul at Mobile, 
and sailed for Havana. After discharging at 
that port, and reloading with a valuable cargo 
of sugars and cigars, the Restless sailed for 
New York, and arrived in the harbour on 
Wednesday morning, upon which the vessel 
was seized by Collector Schell as not having a 
proper United States clearance. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Arabia brings London papers to 
the 3d of March. 

The steamship Australasian, about the safety of 
which so many fears have been entertained, arrived 
at Queenstown on the 3d inst. having been obliged 
to return, owing to a serious accident which hap- 
pened to her engines. 

There had been a great rise in the Danube, and 
hundreds of persons are reported to have been 
drowned in the inundation. 

In Great Britain the conduct of the French troops 
in Syria was generally condemned. 

It is supposed the steamer Great Eastern will 
make another trip to New York in about a month. 

A Paris despatch says that Colonel Faulkner, 


the United States Minister at Paris, had been’ 


officially assured by M. Thouvenel that no delegate 
from South Carolina, or from any other seceding 
State, had ever been received either by the Empe- 
ror or by himself. ie 3 

Serious disturbances had occurred in Turkey, 
Hungary, and Poland. . | 

In China, the rebels had got possession of Woo- 
sung, and were murdering indiscriminately. 

On the 26th ult. the Senate of the Italian Parlia- 
ment passed, by an almost unanimous vote, the 
bill conferring the title of King of Italy on Victor 
Emmanuel. It was currently rumoured and be- 
lieved in official quarters in England, that the 
Austrian government will never recognize Victor 
Emmanuel as King of Italy; and if France with- 
draws her troops from Rome, Austria will imme- 
diately replace them by her own army, and if the 
revolutionists make the least movement in Venetia 
or Hungary, she will cross the Mincio. . 

It is stated that the inhabitants of Rome are 
making secret preparations for the reception of 
King Victor Emmanuel. 7 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Commons, on the 28th ult., 
Mr. C Fortescue, in reply to Sir L. Palk, said a 
bill was in course of preparation in reference to 
the opening out of the territory on the Red River 
and Saskatchewan, in British North America, to 
colonization, but would not be introduced until 
certain negotiations now pending were concluded. 
The French occupation of Syria was also discussed, 
upon an inguiry put to Lord John Russell whether, 
in case France prolonged its occupation beyond the 
period fixed by the Convention of July, 1860, 
England would avail herself of her right to unite 
her troops with those of France in the occupation. 
Lord John Russell, in reply, stated the necessity 
for the occupation in the first instance, and said 
that he believed the French Emperor was sincere 
in his intention to limit the occupation to six 
months; and on the 26th ult. a debate took place 
on the Slave Trade, in which Lord John Russell 
and Lord Palmerston took part. The difficulties 
in the way of the suppression of the slave trade 
were very clearly presented. It was proposed to 
It was 
also proposed to extend the forts and settlements in 
Africa, enlisting the Portuguese in this movement, 
so as to prevent the obtaining of slaves. Lord Pal- 
merston was very bitter against Spain, and stated 
that there was almost a casus belli. He described 
the conduct of that Government as base in the ex- 
treme. Lord John Russell stated that the efforts 
of the English Government had, to a great extent, 
been successful, and that it was owing to the 
American Government denying the riglit of search 
in time of peace they had not been more so, 
Mr. Buxton feared that the Southern States would 
re-establish the slave trade. He hoped that the 
Government would never recognize a Southern 
Confederacy without an express stipulation against 
the revival of the slave trade. He suggested that 
the slave coasts should be taken under the protec- 
tion of England, which would enable her cruisers 
to arrest the slave dealers as privateers, After 
some fiffther remarks from various gentlemen, the 
subject was dropped. 

FRANCE. 

The Paris Patrie asserts that, instead of the 
French army being on the point of leaving Rome, 
the instructions to General Goyon are quite in a 
contrary sense. The Pastoral Letter of the Bishop 
of Poictiers, in which he compares the Emperor 
to Pontius Pilate, was attracting great attention, 
and the Council of State was considering what 
steps should be taken in the matter. Count Per- 
signy had issued a circular in denunciation of the 
letter. The address of the French Senage, in reply 
to the Emperor's opening speech, was read in the 
Senate Chamber on the 25th ult. and that of the 
Corps Legislatif on the 26th. The addresses con- 
gratulate the Emperor upon his decree of the 24th 


of November, and upon his foreigu policy. They 


stitution. 


Mahommedans were killed. 


| express hopes for the maintenance of peace, and 


then continue:—*We hope that the humane mis- 
sion which France has fulfilled in Syria will be 
maintained. We approve of the policy which 
your Majesty has followed in Italy.” The debate 
on the address in response to the Emperor's speech 
had been quite spirited, and on the Ist inst. Prince 
Napoleon came to the defence of the Ttalian cam- 
paign, replying to what he termed insults. 


ITALY. 


The heights commanding the citadel of Messina 
were occupied by the Sardinian troops. The rep- 
resentatives of foreign powers had protested to the 
commander of the citadel against any damage 
which might be caused in the city. The Minister 
of War at Naples ha! issued notice that all foreign 
soldiers who may have belonged to the Bourbon 
army, or who have been in the military service of 
the Pope, and who should juin the re-actionary 
bands of Southern Italy, will, if made prisoners, 
not be treated as soldiers, but will be punished 
with the greatest severity. The Journal de U Italie of 
Turin says that, according to dispatches from Gene- 
ral Cialdini, the resistance of General ‘Tergola, 
Governor of the citadel of Messina, arises from 
orders received by the latter from Francis II. ‘The 
siege was to commence in a few days. The sup- 
pression of monasteries and conveuts has given 
rise to disturbances at Naples, and several convents 
have been attacked by rioters. ‘The National Guard 
interposed, and _ in order to prevent their destruction 
by the people, quartered themselves in the con- 
vents. Six hundred insurgents in the Abruzzi 
having been surrounded by the Sardinians, laid 
down their arms and withdrew into the Poutifical 
territory. A letter-writer says:—“By a decree of 
the present Government of Naples tue two concor- 
dats are solemnly annulled and declared void. 
All persons, of whatever creed, are declared equal 
before the law, and ecclesiastics have no longer 
any peculiar exemption. 
either sex cease to be recognized by the govern- 
ment. The same fate has fallen oa beuetices of 
all kinds without cure of souls, and on all chapters 
of collegiate churches. ‘The property of these reli- 
gious houses is taken into the benefit of the govern- 
ment, and is to be charged, first, with popular edu- 
cation; next, with the augmentation of the salaries 
of parish priests, and with the relief of the most 
needy members of the clerical body. The fabrics 
are to be employed for school purposes, among 
which infant and evening schools are not forgotten. 
But large and sweeping as is the change, the inter- 
ests of the present inmates of these houses have 
been cared for. Those who wish to continue a 
monastic life are to receive a pension, which is to 
be augmented by one sixth, if they reside out of the 
cloister. No more novices are to be admitted.” 
The inhabitants of Viterbo, which was claimed as 
part of St. Peter’s patrimony, had petitioned the 
Italian Parliament for their union with the king- 
dom of Italy. This petition was expected to in- 
augurate the debate on the Roman question. It 
was thought that Parliament would pass an order 
of the day entrusting to Count Cavour the task of 
attempting to obtain, by diplomatic means, the 
withdrawal of the French force from Rome. 


AUSTRIA. 


A Vienna despatch of the 25th ult. announces 
that the Emperor on that day signed the new con- 
The Diet, which is composed of an 
upper and lower house, has the right of legislation. 
The Hungarian constitution remains intact. <A 
riotous disturbance took place at Pesth on the occa- 
sion of a Jewish festival on the 24th ultimo. Fire 
arms were used by the military police, and several 
persons wounded. Two of the patrol were also 
wounded. 

HUNGARY. 


The Ban of Croatia had notified the Hungarian 
Chancellor that he had given orders for the transfer 
of the Island of the Mur River to Hungary. 

RUSSIA. 

Fearful inundations had taken place at Galatz, 
owing to the breaking up of the ice. Hundreds of 
persons are stated to have been drowned, and one 
hundred thousand quarters of grain in magazines 
had been lost. The shipping sustained serious 
injury. A St. Petersburg despatch of the 1st ult. 
says:—“In refutation of current reports, the Go. 
vernor of St. Petersburg announces that no Govern- 


ment measure concerning the peasants will be- 


published on the 2d of March. 
TURKEY. 


A serious insurrection is reported to have broken 
out at Sntorina. Mehemet Pasha marched against 
the insurgents, but he retreated, finding his force 
wholly insufficient to cope with them. The insur- 
gents were receiving reinforcements from all parts. 
The town of Bihar had been pillaged and burned 
by insurgents and Montenegrins. More than fifty 


CHINA. 


Our advices from Shanghae are to the 5th of 
January. The political state of atfairs is unimpor- 
tant. At the latest dates Admiral Hope was ex- 
pected at Shanghae to witness the operation of 
opening the Yang-tse river to foreign trade. A 
private letter from Hong Kong, written just before 
the departure of the mail, states that the rebels had 
taken possession of Woosung, and that an indis- 
criminate slanghter of the inhabitants having com- 
menced, the French authorities landed to interfere 
on the score of humanity, but would not meddle 
with the political movements of the insurgents. 

A private letter, dated Foo Chow, December 15, 
1860, speaks of the town as being very pleasantly 
situated, and the houses of the foreigners have 
considerable claim to architectural beauty. The 
natives are bitterly opposed to strangers, and speak 
of them as “ white devils” or “ barbarians from the 
west.” The missionaries are not allowed to build 
churches or chapels, and in spite of the treaty the 
Christians are badly treated. The writer further 
says that dysentery was the only disease prevalent 
at that port, and he concludes by alluding to a 
bridge 800 years old, which is built entirely of 
granite, and is a mile and a half long, resting upon 
180 arches. It connects the foreign and native 
settlements. 


At Port Carbon, Pennsylvania, January 16th, 
by the Rev. A. M. Lowry, Mr. B. F. SHeparp to 
Miss Hannan Ricnarpson; also, on Tuesday, the 
12th inst., Mr. Jacop Sevieman to Miss MartHA 
JEREMIAH, allof Port Carbon. | 

At Bredalbane, Cecil county, Maryland, on 
Wednesday, the 20th ult., by the Rev. John W. 
Yeomans, D.D., the Rev. ALFrep Yeomans of New 
Hampton, New Jersey, to Miss Exizanetu B., 
second daughter of Jerrerson Ramsay, Esq. 


On the 12th inst., by the Rev. James D. Fitz- 
erald, Mr. Ropert K. AtLen to Miss MEDE 
A Parker, all of Martinsville, Belmont county, 

io. 

On the 23d ult., at Slatington, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Craig Anperson to Miss Saran, daughter of 
Mr. Ropert JoHNson. 


On the 9th inst., in White Deer Valley, Penn- 
sylvania, by the Rev. J. N. Boyd, Mr. R. H. 
Situ to Miss Mary ZimMERMAN. 

In Bangkok, Siam, on the 6th of December, by 
the Rev. D. B. Bradley, of the American Missionary 
Association, the Rev. D. McGitvary, of the Pres- 
byterian Mission, to Miss Sorata R. Brapuey, 
eldest daughter of the officiating clergyman. 

By the Rev. J. W. White, on the 15th of 
January, Mr. Jonatnan Royse to Miss Margaret 
Rarick, both of Centre county, Pennsylvania. 
On the 14th ult., Mr. James B. McNirr to Miss 


Ann SLOAN; on the 13th inst., Mr. Joan C. McCuin- 


TIcK to Miss Respecca and the same 
evening, Mr. Javes H. Hassenpiua to Miss 
Saran E. McManiaze, all of Mifflin county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

On the 17th of January, by the Rev. Joseph 
Stevens, Mr. Peter Mover to Miss MARGARET 
JANE CALDWELL, all of Lycomiug county, Penn- 
sylvania; and on the 12th inst., Mr. Groree 
Crawrorp, son of J. A. Crawford, Esq., to Miss 
EstHer GranamM Brown, all of Clinton county,. 
Pennsylvania. 

By the Rev. John Wallace, on the 7th ult., Mr. 
Joun B. Kuerz of Salisbury, Lincaster county, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Saran E. Easy of West 
Calm, Chester county, Pennsylvania. Also, on 
the 14th ult., Mr. Samcet Mast to Miss Mary 
Jane Lemon; on the 2lstult., Mr. Cyrus TAYLor 
to Miss Margaret M. McCowan, all of Salisbury, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. On the 7th 
inst., Mr. Henry Kurtz of Paradise, to Miss Junta 
Any Berkeruiser of Salisbury, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania; also, same day, Mr. Barcuay M. 
Mercer to Miss Marraa M. Parton, both of Salis- 
bury, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


[A Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


On the 27th ult., at Milton, Pennsylvania, 
JESSE DERICKSON, Esq., in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. 

Died, at Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, on the 
6th ult., Mr. GEORGE W. SALKELD, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age. 

Died, on the 26th ult., near Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, Mrs. MARTHA VAN DYKE, wife of Mr. 
Simon Van Dyke. 

Died, at Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, on the 
8th inst, Mr. NATHAN FEGLEY, ruling elder 
of the Presbyterian Church of Mauch Chunk, aged 
forty-eight years. | 

Died, in Paxton Valley, near Harrisburg. Penn- 
sylvania, on the Sth inst., Mr. ROBERT ELDER, 
son of the late Robert R. Elder, in the thirty-first 
year of his age. 

Died, at Indianapolis, Indiana, on the 12th 
inst., Mrs. ELIZABETH STOWELL, aged thirty- 
one years and six months. She sweetly fell 
asleep in Jesus. 

Died, in Philadelphia, after a brief and pain- 
ful illness, on Sabbath morning, the 17th inst., 
Mr. WILLIAM NASSAU, Sen., in the eightieth 
year of his age. He was a native of Philadel- 
phia, and for fifty-four years he has been a com- 
municant, and for nearly half a century a rul- 
ing elder, in the Presbyterian Church. Endowed 
with sound practical judgment, he was a valuable 


All monastic orders for . 


| 


counsellor in every sphere that he filled; pos- 
sessing sterling integrity of heart, he was ever 
faithful to the trusts committed to him. His reli- 
— experience from the first was marked by a 

eep sense of sin, guilt, and helpleasness, and 
hence to him Christ was every thing. Truly he 
was not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for to 
him it was the power of God to salvation. The 
influence of a faith wrought in the svul by the 
Holy Spirit, was manifested by his lips and his 
life. The Saviour was the daily theme of his 
meditation and his discourse. The desire to 
make known to others the love of Christ, con- 
strained him to co operate, at an early period of 
his profession of religion, in efforts of evangeli- 
zation. Bearing the consolations of the gospel, 
he was a welcome visitor to the house of meurn- 
ing, to the sick bed, and the scenes of affliction. 
From the time of its re-organization, he has con- 
tinued to be an interested and efficient member 
of the Board of Domestic Missions, and its Trea- 
surer for a number of years. He was also one of 
its Executive Committee for nearly a third cf a 
century. In all the social relations, domestic, 
cummercial, civil, and ecclesiastical, the fruits of 
his fuith were seen in his gocd works of justice 
and benevolence. It was eminently his rule to 
study the things that make for peace, and the 
things wherewith one may edify another. Amid 
the severe bodily sufferings of his last illness his 
soul rested unshaken upon Jesus as on a rock; 
**My Saviour, my Almi hty friend,” was continu- 
ally on his lips. Death to him had no terrors. 
With confidence we may say, For him to live was 
Christ and to die, gain. Thus is added another 
witness to the great cloud gone before him, testi- 
fying to the excellence pe efficacy of that “faith 
which is the substance of things hoped for, and 
the evidence of things not seen.’ N. 

Died, in Trenton, New Jersey. on the 19th ult., 
after a shortillness, ELIZABETH ESTE EWING, 
daughter of Dr. Francis A. Ewing, and grand- 
daughter of Chief Justice Ewing, in the seven- 
teenth year of her age. 


SAMUEL W. CULBERTSON, eldest son of 
Samuel B. Culbertson, Esq., was born May 7th, 
1836, at Terrace Farm, on the banks of the Mus- 
kingum, near Zanesville, Ohio; and departed this 
life at the same place, March 2d, 1861. We have 
no desire to pry into the secrets of an overruling 
Providence, but rather to bow submissively and 
cheerfully to that will, in whatever way ex- 

ressed. Yet one can hardly forbear asking, 

herefore it is that He, who has the power of 
life and death in his hands. so frequently exer- 
cises that power in a way blind and erring mor- 
tals did not anticipate, and account strangel 
mysterious. It is so, where some noble vouch 
just developing into manhood, with a well culti- 
vated intellect, refined manners, genial tempera- 
ment, pure heart, and, above all, a sanctified 
spirit, is suddenly called from time into eternity. 
Such was the subject of this brief notice. My 
first acquaintance began with him in 1858, at 
which time he became a member of Farmer’s 
College, entering an advanced class in the Scien- 
tific Department. He had previously pursued the 
Classics in sme other institution, and desired 
more particularly to supplement his knowledge 
of mathematics and the natural sciences. His 
family connections and early associations had 
done much in imparting grace and polish of man- 
ner to an unusually fine manly figure. His 
health was not firm, though the stranger might 
mistake the glow on his cheek for the sign of 
lengthened years. An ever cheerful flow of 
spirits concealed from others the sad truth which 
he too truly suspected; and knowing which, he 
had no ambition to acquire distinction as a scho- 


| lar, having already abandoned the idea of ever 


devoting his energies to the brain toils of a pro- 
fessional life. Still, he had plans distinctly 
marked out, large and feasable; and which, had 
he lived to have consummated, would have made 
him both a distinguished and a useful man. But 
those qualities on which memory dwells with 
fondest recollections, when our loved ones de- 
scend into an early grave, are those of a filial and 
social kind. These are they that give true worth 
and nobility to human character. These young 
Culbertson possessed in an eminent degree. Your 
impression was that of a modest and unpretend- 
ing youth, who had come from the bosom of a 
dumestic circle where parental authority was con- 
scientiously respected, and brothers and sisters 
vied with each other in seeing who could do the 
most in making it the happiest spot this side the 
Heavenly City. Life seemed to have had for 
him but few hours of sadness; if he had, they 
were happily hidden from the knowledge of his 
friends. Life had for him its real charms—fitted, 
more than falls to the lot of many in this world, 
to draw from it all of real good there was in it. 
Thus, while near the clese of life, he said to-an 
affectionate sister sitting by his bedside, “ Hattie, 
it would be sad to leave this bright and beautiful 
world, and yield the happiness I had looked for- 
ward to, were it not for the brighter world above.” 
Here is the secret of young Culbertson’s cheerful 
life and happy death. In childhood he was con- 
secrated to God; the Bible and Catechism were 
his youthful text-books; the language of Zion 
was familiar to him; Christianity with him was 
a living principle, and not an occasional im- 
pulse. At the age of fifteen years he made a 
“agg profession of religion. While in College, 
e was a constant attendant of the Students’ 
Prayer-meetings, which I conducted; and though, 
near the close of his Junior year, he was com- 
pelled to leave the Institution on aceount of 
failing health, whether journeying at the South 
or the North, I kept a correspondence with him 
till within a few days of his death. I can in 
truth say, that his life, since my first acquaint- 
ance, has been a beautiful illustration of Chris- 
tian principle. He possessed a pureness of mind, 
kindliness of disposition, and ever exercised a 
conscientiousness of deportment, which command- 
ed respect from all who knew him. Such young 
men are an ornament to society, and a blessing 
to any country. While there is a vacant chair, 
and a hushed voice in the old homestead upon 
‘‘the river’s bank,” fond friends will often think 
that another redeemed spirit has gained a foot- 
ing on the “banks” of the “river of Life,” and 
another voice is chanting the song of “ Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain.” C. N. M. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York. Philadelphia, 
ASHES. 
Pot, lst a’t, luwibe « 6.124 5.25 4.50 4.624 
BEESWAX. 
COFFEE. 
Cuba, 6 « 12} 13} 124 
Java do 154 UT) 16} 
Laguyra, do. « « « « 14 14} 
Maracaibo, do 133 143 14 
St. Domingo, 12 13 12; 


CUTTON.—(Casa.) 
Louisiana and Mississippi 


14} 8 

N. Alabama & Tennessee 8} 13 74 
Carolina and Georgia . . sf 13 74 


FEATHERS. 
Fairand good . « « « « 
Prim 


es 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
NORTH-WEST.—The Second Annual Meeting of 
this Board will open in the North Church, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on Wednesday, April 3d, at half- 

ast seven o'clock, P. M., with a sermon by the 

v. Henry Neill, alternate the Rev. R. C. Mat- 
thews. The examination of the students will 
commence on Monday, April Ist, at nine o'clock, 
A. M. The Committee of the Board to attend | 
the examination consists of—Ministers, J. C. 
Brown, D.D., Henry Neill, J. Phelps, D.D., and 
W. W. Harsha. Ruling Elders, Thomas H. Beebe, 
N. C. Thompson, J. C. Grier, C. A. Spring, and the 
Hon. R. rs we. 

Jonn M. Fans, Secretary. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 
The Presbytery of Mohawk will meet at 


Oneida Valley on Tuesday, the 2d of April. 
C. R. Gregory, Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery of Iowa stands adjourned 
to meet at Unity Presbyterian Church on the 
first Tuesday in April, at seven o'clock, P. M. 
Sessions of Churches will please send up their 
Statistical Reports, also the following amounts as- 
sessed by Presbytery for Commissioners’ Fund and 
Incidental Expenses, viz:—Ononwa, $3; Round 
Prairie, $11; Mt. Pleasant, $12; Middletown, $3; 
Union, $11; New London, $3; Burlington, $12; 
West Point, $6; Evangelical St. Peters, $3. Unity, 
$5; Round Grove, $5; Trenton, $2; Westminster, 
$12; Wapello, $2; Oakland, $3; Sharon, $6; Pilot 
Grove, $1. A. C. McCuevuanp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Sangamon stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Third Church, Spring- 
field, Illinois, the first Wednesday of April next, 
at half-past seven o'clock, P. M. 

C. P. Jennines, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Omaha will meet in 
Bellevue, Nebraska, on the first Thursday (the 4th) 
of April, at half-psst seven o’clock, P. M. Statis- 
tical Reports, written Reports of the State of Reli- 

ion in the different Churches, and Sessional 
ecords, will be called for. 
A. S. Biunestey, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Lewes will hold its 
next stated meeting in Dover, Delaware, Thurs- 
day, April 4th, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

The attention of all concerned is called to the 
following items:—l. A report will be called for, 
in pate. Paves with a standing rule of the Presby- 
tery, whether the salary of each minister has been 
paid. 2. Also, whether the opportunity of con- 
tributing to the Boards has been afforded to all 
our congregations. 3. Sessional records will be 
examined. 4. Statistical reports will be called 
for. 5. The following are the Presbyterial assess- 
ments:—Manokin, $10; Rehoboth, $4; Wicomico, 
$7; Laurel, $2; Barren Creek, $2; Buckingham, 
$10; Eden, $2; Cool Spring, $6; Black Water, $4; 
Indian River, $2; Georgetown, $2; Snow Hill, $8; 
Pitts Creek and Newtown, $8; Dover, $7; Church 
Hill, $2; Crumpton, $2; Lewes, $8. 

Wituiam D. Mackey, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New Castle will meet 
at New Castle, Delaware, on Tuesday, the 9th of 
April, at eleven o’clock, A. M., and be opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. J. MelIntire. Ses- 
sional Records, Statistical Reports, and contribu- 
tions for the Commissioners’, Contingent, and 
Presbyterial Funds will be called for. The assess- 
ments for the Commissioners’ Fund are the same 
as for last year. 

Rosert P. DuBors, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Cedar stands ad- 
journed to meet at Wilton on Tuesday, the 9th of 
April, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

E. L. Bevven, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Coshocton will meet 
in Hopewell Church on the second Tuesday (9th) 
of April, at two o’clock, P.M. The ‘*Commis- 
sioners’ Fund” requires about four cents from each 
communicant. Wiuuiam E. Hunt, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Zanesville will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church in Zinesville, 
Ohio, on Tuesday, the 9th of April, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. Narratives on the State of Reli- 
gion, Statistical Reports, Sessional Records, and 
Commissioners’ and Contingent Fund will be 
called for. The amount required from each 
church is @ sum equal to five cents per member, 
as reported in the last Minutes of the General 
Assembly. Witiiam M. Roginson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold 
its next stated mecting in the Presbyterian 
Church of McVeytown, Pennsylvania, on the 
second Tuesday (the Yth) of April, at eleven 
o'clock, A. M. Statistical Reports will be called 
for, also a Report from each pastoral charge as to 
whether the pastor's salary has been paid. 

Rosert Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Long Island will hold 


its regular spring sessions in the church at 
Yaphank, commencing on the second Tuesday 
(the 9th) of April, at three o’clock, P. M., and will 
be opened with a sermon from the Moderator. 
Pastors and church sessions will please fill and 
forward Statistical Reports as requested. Contri- 
butions to the Contingent Fund will be called for. 
Tuomas McCau ey, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Franklin street Church, 
Baltimore, on the second Tuesday (the 9th) of 
April, at half-past:seven o'clock, P. M. 

R. C. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Donegal will hold its 
next stated meeting in the Presbyterian Church 
of Laneaster, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 9th 
of April, at two o’clock, P. M. The usual Statis- 
tical Reports and contributions will be required, 
and Sessional Records examined. 

Joun Farquaar, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Raritan stands ad- 
journed to meet in Flemington, New Jersey, on 
Tuesday, the 9th of April, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

P. O. StuppirorD, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its 
next stated meeting in the Presbyterian Church 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 9th 
of April, at seven o’cluck, P. M. Sessions are re- 
minded that written Reports on the State of Reli- 
gion, Statistical Reports, and assessments for 
Presbyterial Fund, will be called for at this meet- 
ing. A. D. Mitcue tu, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Potomac will hold its 
next stated meeting in the New York Avenue 
Church, Washington City, District of Columbia, 
on Thursday, the Lith of April, at half. past seven 
o'clock, P. M. Statistical Reports, according to 
resolution of Presbytery, should be sent to the 
Stated Clerk ten days before. 

B. F. Birtincer, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the Westminster Church, Twenty-second street, 
New York, on Monday, April 15th, at half- past 
seven o’clock, P. M., and will be opened with a 
sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. James K. Camp- 
bell. The business meetings will begin on Tues- 
day morning, at nine o’clock, in the lecture-room 
of the Church on University Place and Tenth 
street. The Statistical Reports, complete, are to 
be handed in to the Stated Clerk on Tuesda 
morning. At the same time are to be paid in col- 
lections— For the Commissioners’ Fund of the 
General Assembly; for the Contingent Fund of 
the General Assembly; and the Assessments for 
the Contingent Fund of the Presbytery. 

Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Rock River meets at 
Rock Island on Tuesday, the 16th of April, at 
seven o’cluck, P. M. Ministers and churches will 
remember that Sessional Records and the assess- 
ments for the Commissioners’ Fund will be called 
for. S. J. Witson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Winchester will hold 
its next stated raeeting in Martinsburg, Virginia, 
on Wednesday, the 17th of April, at half-past 


seven o’clock, P. M. 
J. R. Granam, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of New York 
will meet in the Scotch Church, Fourteenth street, 
New York, on Tuesday. the 17th of April, at half- 
past seven o’clock, P. M., and the meeting will be 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. R. W. Henry, 
or his alternate, the Rev. C. A. Stoddard. A Sta- 
tistical Report and a collection for the Commis- 
sioners’ Fund must be sent in from each church. 
A Narrative of the State of Religion within the 
bounds of each congregation must be sent two 
weeks before the time of meeting to the Committee 
on the Narrative, the Rev. Wilson Phraner, Sing 
Sing, New York. By order of Presbytery. 

D. M. Hauurpay, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Holston stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Presbyterian Church at 
Rheatown on the Thursday before the third Sab- 
bath of April, (the 18th) at twelve o'clock, M. 

SamurL Hopae, Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery of South Alabama will 
meet in Selma on the third Thursday (the 13th) of 
April, at eleven o'clock, A. M. 

E. Anngrson, Stated Clerk. 
THe Convention OF Ecpers Dea- 
cons will convene at the same place on the 17th, 
one day previous to the Presbytery, at eleven 
o'clock, A. M., when a sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. G. W. Boggs. : 


D. C. Houston, Chairman. 


The Preshytery of Western Texas will 
hold its regular spring meeting on the last 
Thursday (the 25th) of April, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M., at Port Lavaca. Churches are re- 
quired to furnish Statistics, and pay their assess- 
ments to the “Commissioners’ Fund,” at this 
meeting. T. Casz, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey stands 
adjourned to meet at Pitt’s Grove on Tuesday, the 
16th of April, at three o’clock, P. M., and will 
call for the Sessional Records. The Rev. Samuel 
Beach Jones, D. D., is expected to preach the 
Presbyterial Sermon on Church Extension. The 


( 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl . « . 9.00 16.50 16.00 @17 
No. 2 . 9.00 10.00 @ 
— — No. 3, small ee 4.25 5.00 4.25 5 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 2.50 4.50 2.75 ° 4 
Herring, box 14 15 15 @ 
Herring,scaled . « « « 21 23 25 
Cod, dry, « 2.00 3.00 3.00 3 3. 
Pennsylvania, bbl . . . 5.10 5.15 5.00 5.124 
——— extra§ fancy 65.20 7.10 5.25 7.00 
Western, Penn’a, & Uhio 5.00 5.15 5.00 @ 5.125 
Brandywine . « « « 6.00 6.125 5.75 
Middlings 3.50 3.51 4.00 4. 124 
Rye Flour . « « 3.00 4.25 3.50 3.624 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvavia 2.35 2.90 2.575 @ 2.90 
—— Brandywine 3.20 3.25 8.25 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Penusylivania red 1.18 1.35 1.25 1.28 
w te 1.40 1.53 1.35 1.48 
Southern red « « « 1.25 1.35 1.28 l.3u 
Southern white . 1.55 140 @ 1.47 
RYE. ‘ 
Pennsylvania « « 63 65 67 638 
Southnerm . « e 60 63 64 
CORN. 
Yellow (Old) . .« « « e 66 67 58 59 
New « « 6 66 55 57 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania 84 345 32 33 
Southern e« « e 82 33 30 31 
Barley, Ohio & New York 74 73 - 62 73 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. . . 1.55 1.60 1.75 1.80 
Ifboxes . . - 1.30 1.35 1.00 1.05 
quarter boxes. . 60 625 5u 55 
—— kevs 3.75 4.00 
layer 2.12} 2.15 2.124 2.25 
seedless . . « 4.25 4.50 4.00 
Almonds, softshelled . . 19 2u 12 16} 
— hard shelled. . 9 12 7 9 
Apples, — PBbbl. . « 1.50 @ 3.50 1.50 3.50 
—-——<dried do. « 34 4) 4} 2 34 
Cranberries, . 7.50 6.00 14.00 
Ginger, green, Plb. 9 il 
Citron, do « « e« 21 213 18 21 
Oranges, ea 60 1.50 1.50 2.50 
Lemons, do 1.00 @ 2.00 (4.75 2.50 
Figs, Smyrna, 5 ll 4 10 
Peaches, unpared. . . 64 @ 4 7 
9 13 8 12 
Ground Nuts, bushel .. 1.15 1.75 1.25 1.50 
Hay—loose . « « « « « 70 @ 385 65 ¢ 85 
baled « 6 6 56 ‘63 6U 75 
HIDES. 
City slaughter . « 64 8 6 7h 
Carraccas 20 ly 21 
EATHER 
Spanish sole 183 , 20 26 28 
Slaughter 29 25 23 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 35.00 16.00 29.00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 22.00 30.00 14.00 16.75 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 16.00 13.00 15.00 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 7.00 14.00 7.00 10.00 
Spruce Flovring . 13.00 15.00 14.50 16.00 
Shingles, C. N. 12.00 35.00 17.50 24.00 
18 23 20 22 
uscovado 
20 17 19 
Porto Rico . . « « « « 25 34 27 85 
New Orleans, @bbl. . .- 33 35 34 36 
Steam Syrup -. + « « « 25 43 32 33 
Olive, B om 1.05 @ 1.12 1.12 @ 1.20 
wart. « 7.00 7.25 
Linseed, 6) 62 61 
Ww le Crude . « © « e 45 50 Sl 53 
Sperm Winter 1.45 1.60 1.60 1.65 
Lard Oil, do 90 1.00 97 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, bbl . 6.75 @11.00 12. @ 14.00 
—- Prime 5.10 6.00 7.00 
Pork, 17.09 17.00 17.50 
12.00 12.50 14.75 ( 15.00 
Hams,smoked .. | 13) 12 13 
—- do in salt & pickle 8 i) 9 94 
Sides, sm is 10 10 10} 
—- do in salt & pickle dj 9 
Shoulders smoke 8 8 8} 
do inesalt. « « 7 6} « 7 
Killed Hogs osneec ce 68 @ 6.75 63 7 
Dried Beef ll 10 ll 
Butter, Firkin. . er 18 12 16 
solid, inkegs . . 15 9) 10 
Rol J e 20 13 16 
Goshen 20 16 19 
Lard, Jersey 11 11 ¢ 114 
Westernkeg ... ll 
bb 8. 10 10 
Rice, Carolina. « 4.37% 4 43 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed, bushel .. .« 5.25 4.25 5.00 
2.25 1.87) 2.123 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white 6.75 6.25 6.75 
brown 5.75 5.25 ‘ 5.75 
Havana white 8.50 7.50 8.00 
brown and yellow 6.75 5.25 7.00 
larificd . . 9.50 7.59 8.00 
Porto Rico . 7.25 5.50 6.50 


' mizsizners’ and Contingent Funds, at the rate of 


Treasurer suggests that contributions to the Com- 


‘four subscribers and the money ( 


three cents per communicant, will. be required. 
It was’ 

Resolved, That the churches be required to re- 
port at the next stated meeting a list of the ruling 
elders and deacons, and at each subsequent ses- 
sion the additions or changes. 

Resolved, That ministers and ruling elders are 
urged and admonished to make their arrange- 
ments, if possible, to remain during the entire ses- 
sions of the Presbytery. 

Statistical Reporta should be sent on or before 
the first of April, to the Stated Clerk at Absecom. 

H. Brows, Stated Clerk. 

= 
ANVILLE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—The 
First Number of a new Theological and. 
Literary Periodical, destined to take high rank at 
once among the ablest in America or Europe—the 
“ DANVILLE QUARTERLY REVIEW”—is now 
being printed, and will be issued on the 22d of 
March. It will be conducted by an Association 
of Ministers of the Presbyterian Church, as fol- 


ows: 
Rev. ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, D.D.,.LL.D., 
Rev. EDWARD P. HUMPHREY, D.D., 
Rev. STEPHEN YERKES, D.D., 
T. SMITH, ie 

ofessors in Danville 
Rev. JACOB COOPER, 
Rev. JAMES MATTHEWS, 


Professors in Centre College, Danville. 
Rev. ROBERT W. LANDIS, D.D., Somerset, Ky. 
Rev. JOHN M. WORRALL, Covington, Ky. 
Rev. ROBERT L. BRECK, New Albany, Ind.. 


Terus.—$3 per annum; two years for $5, if 
paid strictly inadvance. To clubs, four copies one 

ear, $10, if paid in advance. “7 ean sending 
4 12), will receive 
an extra copy one year for his trouble. 

fxr Special Offer.—Persons not already Sub- 
scribers to the inceton Review, by sending $5 
to the undersigned will receive both the Danville 
Review and the Princeton Review for one year. 

ADVANCE SHEETS.—The Publisher has is- 
sued, in pamphlet form, the great article by 
Dr. Breckinridge, on “OUR COUNTRY—I 


PERILS, ITS DELIVERANCE.” Single copies, 


by mail, 16 cents: 8 copies, $1. 
RICHARD H. COLLINS, 
Publishers of “ Danville Review,” 
No. 25 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*,* Subscriptions received also by 
& ALrrep Marten, No. 606 Chestnut street, Phila- - 
del phia. mar 23—if 2t 


GEM FOR THE NURSERY.—Now ready, 
MAMMA’S LESSONS ABOUT JESUS. 
By A Mother. Illustrated. 75 cents. 
From the Pacific. 

Thirty-two chapters beautifully printed, em- 
bellished with fine cuts, make up this gem of the 
nursery. We presume there is not a child in the 
world who would not feel most deeply interested 
in the life of Jesus presented as it is in these les- 
sons. It is the work of a mother, and does a 
mother ever fail to get the ear and heart of her 
children when she earnestly attempts it? And 
what more delightful and profitable work than to 
fill the young mind with a knowledge of Jesus? 

From the Christian Chronicle. 

This is a book. Its paper, its typography, its 
pictures, its aoe are almost faultless. 

«*g Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the 

rice. 

Just published by 

ILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 23—3t 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
Young Lady, that has had several years 
experience, wishes a situation where she could 
teach the English branches, and receive instruc- 
tion in music as a partial compensation. 
ddress CLARA CLARKE, 
Neabsco, Prince William county, Virginia. 
mar 23—1t* 


ANTED.—By a Lady of experience in 
Teaching, a situation as Teacher of In- 
strumental Music and English Branches. Ad- 
dress 
mar 23—3.* 


NV *S. ED.—By a Member of the present 
Senior Class at Nassau Hall, a situation, 
from the middle of May next, as private Tutor or 
Assistant Teacher in an Academy. Competent to 
prepare Boys for College, and to give instructions 
in Vocal Music. Good references furnished. | 
Adress 
mar 23—5t® Princeton, New Jersey. 


RIDGETON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY. 

Mrs. Marearetrra C. Suepparn, Principal. 

Miss Assistant Teacher. 

Mr. G. Urson, Teacher of Latina. 

Mr. D. F. Woupxurr, Teacher of Drawing and 
Painting. 

Miss Evizasera M. Sarrparp, Teacher of Music. 

An accomplished Teacher of French is attached 
to the School. 

It will be the aim of the Teachers, by careful, 
intellectual, and religious culture, to prepare their 
pupils for.an intelligent, earnest, and conscien- 
tious discharge of the duties of life. 

Each Pupil will attend the Church desired by 
her parents or guardians. 

The School Year will consist of two sessions of 
five months each. The first term will commence 
on Wednesday, the 10th of April. Vacation, the 
months of July and August. 

Each pupil will furnish her own towels and 
table- napkins. 

Bills payable one-half in advance, the balance 
at the close of the session. No deduction made 
for absence, except i ~~ — of protracted sickness. 


Newark, Delaware. 


For Boarders. - 
Board per Session, including fuel, light, &c., 


with tuition in all the English branches, $90. 
EXTRA. 

Instruction in Latin perterm, . . . $8.00 

French “ 8.00 

Drawing and Painting, . 5.00 

“ Music on Piano, . ‘ - 10.00 

Use of Instrument, - 3.00 

Washing perdozen, . 50 
REFERENCES. 


Hon. lL. Q. C. Elmer, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
Rev. Dr. 8. B. Jones, “6 “ 
Rev. Daniel Stratton, Salem, New Jersey. 

“ Allen H. Brown, Absecon, New Jersey. 
General Robert Nichols, Brooklyn, New York. 
Rev. Dr. Boardman, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
G. W. Conarroe, Esq.,Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
David Reeves, Esq., Phoenixville, Pa. 

I shall esteem it a privilege to place m —_ 
daughter under the tuition and influence of suc 
teachers, and, unsolicited by them, I hereby, 
and with unqualified confidence, recommend their 
School to all with whom my judgment may have 
weight. SamvueL Beacu Jones, 


Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Bridgeton, 
mar 16—4t* New Jersey. 


Presbyterian Gentleman, with 
a small family, a Graduate of one of the 
best Colleges in the country, and who has taught 
successfully for several years in Classical and 
High Schools, desires to obtain a situation as 
Principal of an -scnengeon” or Boarding-school. 
The best of references will be given if desired. 
Address, for three weeks, “BRAINERD,” 
Box 184, Post Office, Columbia, Lancaster county, 
mar 23—3t Pennsylvania. 


ANTED.—A Young Man, experienced in 
teaching, and now pursuing theological 
studies, wishes a situation for a part or the whole 
of the vacation, (four months from the first of 
May) as Teacher of Latin, Greek, Mathematics, or 
English branches. Address “A. 8. 
mar 23—2t* Princeton, New Jersey. 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
lan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 

Managers.—John Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M:D., Samuel Herman 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, rn Levis, 
ete, Esq., Morten MiMichael, Esq., 
William P. teeak Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 

For particulars apply to the subscriber, 
R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 

Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 

sep 8—ly 


OBERT CARTER & BROTHERS—WNo. 530 

| Broadway, New York—Uave just ready— 
Workmen and their go samt By Mrs. Bay- 

ley, author of “ Ragged Ho 

Them.” 16mo. 60 cents. 


mes and Huw te Mend 

Of Mrs. Bayley’s previous work the London 
Duily News says:—“ We scarcely know which to 
praise most highly, the matter or the manner of 
this work. Her style is as attractive as her sub- 
ject. Mrs. Bayley has wrought with an artist's 
eye and spirit.” 

Annals of the Rescued. By Mrs. Wightman. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

Haste to the Rescue; or, Work While it is Day. 
By the same author. 50 cents. 

The Missing Link; or, Bible Women in the 
Homes of the London Poor. By lL. -N. R., author 
of “The Book and its Story.” 12mo. 75 cents. 

25,000 copies have been sold in England. 

“The ‘ Missing Link’ supplies a new chapter in 
the history, not only of Christianity, but of civili- 
zation. The book treats of the heathen of St. 
Giles instead of the heathen of Madagascar, 
Makalolo, or it would receive a wider circulation, 
and create a more vivid interest than the travels 
even of an Ellis and a Livingstone.”— 

Daily News. | 

English Hearts and English Hands; or, The 
Ruilway and the Trenches. By the author of 
“ Memorials of Captain Vicars.” 12mo. .75 cents. 

43,000 copies of this work have beén sold in 
England. 

Evenings with Buayan; or, The Dream Inter- 
preted. By James Large. 12mo. $l. 

«The book is a good one, and well executed.”— 
Presbyterian. 

Kitty’s Victory, and other Stories. By the au- 
thor of “Cosmo's Visit.” Twelve Engravings. 
18mo. 50 cents. 

Tre Black Ship, and other Allegories. By the 
author of “ Voice of Christian Life,” &c. 50 cents. 

Memoir of the Rev. David Sandeman, late Mis- 
sionary to China. By Rev. A. A. Bonar. 12mo. 
75 cents. 

True Munhood. By the Rev. W. Landells. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

Iclp Heavenward. By the Rev. Dr. Winslow. 
lSmo. 350 cents. 

Cities of Refuge. By the Rev. Dr. Macduff. 
7 cuts. 18mo. 30 cents. 

Grapes of Eshcol. By Rev. Dr. Macduff. 16mo. 

cents. 
gh Yeomen. From the Life in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, 
author of “ Ministering Children,” &c. Steel Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette. 12mo. $1. 

or sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

mar 23—st 
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“FIND NO LIGHT. 


Thongh long I've searched within my heart to see 
One fitial act, one proof of love to Thee. 
Yer all is dark, or but 
self-deceiving, my ; 
peep to keep the law, but thoughts of sin 
Are ever present; and I look within, 

| And find no light. 

J gee no light: 
h I have prayed, I still have vainly sought 

‘0 gain a victory o’er the sin I fought; 
Upon a sea of doubts I'm tempest-tossed, 
Despairing to be saved, yet fearing to be lost. 
Rebellious passions and a stubborn will 
F hate, and yet indulge them still. 


I’ll seek no light— 

For I deserve none—I have sought to find 

In my own darkness guidance for the blind ; 
But now Ill seek no longer peace within— — 
I come to thee, blest Saviour, filled with sin; 
Though I am vile, I pray that thou wilt dress 
My soul in Thy fine robe of righteousness, 

And be my light. 


Be thou my light: 


| 


unanimously—moved, as they had been by 
the young man’s eloquence—and the ser- 
vants were ordered to summon the trem- 
bling little mountaineer into the midst of 
the dazzling assembly. A collection was 
made, and a sum far excecding that he had 
lost was soon raised; two hundred francs 
were sent to the boy’s mother, and himself, 
become another object of interest to so 
wealthy a circle, being provided with an out- 
fit from the remainder, was placed in a 
school, to receive such instruction and edu- 
cation as would render him a useful member 
of society.— Realities of Paris Life. 


SMOKING IN JAPAN. 


There is probably no people who indulge 
so unremittingly in the practice of smuking 
as the Japanese, not even the people of Lol- 
land and Germany. The Japanese indulge 
the habit even in their sleeping hours. The 
fibre of the Japanese tobacco is extremely 
| fine, somewhat resembling hemp, and its 
aroma ismild. It is smoked altogether in 


Though sin and darkness only reign in me, 

_ Yet to Thy cross I cling, and my salvation see. 

Completed there, O help me to receive a3 

Thy gracious fullness, faith in thee to live; 

Save me from sin, and in life's darkest hour, 

From death's cold waters, may my spirit scar 
With Christ, my light. 


SERVANTS AND CITURCH. 


The late Duke of Norfolk had in his ser- 
vice at Fornbam a female who was a Metho- 
dist. One of the superior servants com- 
plained to the Duke that this woman was 
too religious, and that: she lost too much 
time in going to chapel. The Duke asked 
where she went to, and was answered to 
Bury. ‘ What! a woman walk four miles 
to a place of worship? It is too far, and I 
shall desire that in future the boy may 
drive her every Sunday in the gig.” 

Too many Christian masters and mis- 
tresses overlook their obligation to see that 
‘their servants may enjoy religious privi- 
leges. The Duke was a model in this re- 
gard. Every servant who is willing to go 
to church, should be permitted to attend 
every Sabbath day, and if the house of God 
is too far off for walking, means of convey- 
ance should be provided. There is a great 
fault in this matter among employers every 
where, whose responsibility God will remem- 
ber, even if they forget it. 


FENELON’S FIRST SERMON. 


In the time of the great Abbe Fenelon, 
it was the custom, in order to cultivate 
that important talent—public speaking— 
for young men destined for the Senate, the 
bar, or the pulpit, to perfect themselves in 
the matter and delivery of their oratorical 
effusions, by pronouncing speeches, lec- 
tures, discourses, or whatever else they 
may be called, in private society. Now 
the youthful .Fenelon, at that time not 
more than fifteen years of age, being of 
high birth, and mixing with the elite of 
the French noblesse, might expect, when 
his time came, to exhibit before a some- 
what formidable audience. And so it was; 
for on the evening of his debut a bril- 
liant circle, already assembled at the man- 
sion of one of the oldest of the aristo- 
cratic families of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
maine, the Hotel de Rambouillet, might be 
seen impatiently awaiting the arrival of 
the. youthful aspirant for fame as an ora- 
tor. Asthe appointed hour passed away, 
and yet no Abbe, the conversation began 


to flag, and the company to feel and{ 


appear annoyed at their disappointment. 
While his real friends regretted his want 
of policy in putting his audience out of 


humour before he began, those already en- | 


vious of his talents were not sorry of the 
opportunity to whisper around ill-natured 
aspersions upon the probable causes of the 
delay. Les absens ont toujours tort; and 
even his venerable father, who was present, 
began to fear that his son might at the 
last moment have shrunk from the trial, 
and felt himself bound to apologize to 
their noble hostess for the apparent dis- 
courtesy. 

But what was the youth doing all this 
time that he was causing so much dis- 
turbance, and even anxiety, among those 
coroneted heads? -Alas! he had forgotten, 
for a moment, ambition and grandeur, his 
high position, and the eager expectations 
of those who had made so great a point 
of witnessing his maiden attempt; he had 
started in good time, and fully intended 
to keep his engagement punctually; but as 
he rapidly descended the Rue du Bae, he 
was disturbed in his ruminations by a 
plaintive voice. 

He passed on, for in those punctilious 
‘ days he knew it was considered (as it ought 
to be now) bad breeding for a youngster 
to arrive later than the appointed hour, 
and to keep his hosts, his father, and the 
company waiting for him; besides his head 
was full of the sermon he was to deliver, 
and, to say the truth, he was at that moment 
preparing it. He passed on therefore, but 
there was something touching in the tone 
of that weeping voice. He turned his 


head, still walking on, and saw a little fel- | 


low of ten years old seated on a door-step, 
sobbing bitterly; he was blackened with 
soot, and wore a tattered costume, which 
proclaimed him to be a little Auvergnat. 

The young Abbe paused once more; he 
turned again, and then, overcome by the 
comparison which flashed across his mind, 
of thie position of this child with his own, 
he fairly walked back to the spot. 

“What is the matter, my child?” said 
the young Abbe; “dry your tears, and tell 
me the cause of your grief.”’ 

my good sir,” the boy, ‘‘how 
very kind you are! have met with a 
great misfortune; I am ruined; no one can 
help me.” 

‘¢What man cannot do, God can. 
you asked his aid ?” 

have indeed, M. |’ Abbe,” said the 
child, who now looked up, and recognized 
the habit of his new friend. 

‘‘Well, then, you see He has answered 
your prayer,.for He has sent me to assist 
you ; 80 now tell me what it is that has 

appened.”’ 

“«[¢ is just this, M. l’Abbe; I have told 
it all to God, and he knows it is true. I 
had saved up, bit by bit, a sum of one hun- 
dred francs, and was going to take it back 
with me to my. mother, who is infirm, and 
has no one but myself to take care of her. 
I kept the money in a bag, under a brick 
in the loft where I slept. To-day was the 
day fixed to begin my journey, and this 
morning, when | went to my hiding-place, 
the bag was gone!” and here the child's 
tears flowed with a new impulse. 

‘“‘ That is a serious loss, indeed,” said the 

ung Fenelon, who had made up his mind 

ow to act; “however, come along with me 
—I may, perhaps, be able to do something 
for you.” And with this on they walked 
together. ‘My sermon is found,” thought 
Fenelon. 

Presently a noise is heard on the stairs. 
of the Hotel Rambouillet, and a general 
feeling of relief is experienced, for it could 
only be the arrival of the Abbe—half an 
hour, however, after his time! The young 
debutant, after greeting his friends, who 
received him with at least apparent civility, 
and the mistress of the house, to whom he 
made every excuse, took his place and be- 
gan his address. ‘‘My friends,” he said, 
“‘T feel I owe you all an apology, and espe- 
cially to our ind hostess; but I think I 
shall be able to exonerate myself from blame 
in your eyes. You expected, I think, a 
sermon from me this evening. I will, with 
a permission, tell you a story instead.”’ 

le then graphically described his interview 
with the little ramoneur, and concluded by 
informing them that the hero of this tale 
was actually on the premises, and in the 
lodge of the concierge below. “Let him 
come up, by all means,” said the company ° 


Have 


metallic pipes, clay never entering into the 
composition of a Japanese “‘dudeen.” The 
wealthy use pipes of gold and silver, elabo- 
rately engraved, while the poorer classes 
content themselves with brass and iron pipes. 
The bowl of a Japanese pipe is smaller than 
a lady’s thimble, and the quantity of the 
weed consumed diminutive in comparison 
with the contents of the huge meerschaums, 
chibouks, and narghilias of the Orientals. 

The tobacco is rolled into pellets about 
the size of peas, and one of these gratifies, 
for the time being, the desire of the smoker, 
who inhales the smoke into his lungs, then 
puffs it off through his nose, literally con- 
verting the nasal appendage into a funnel. 
Attached to the pipe is a pouch made of 
paper, in which the Japanese carries his 
tobacco. His pipe is his constant com- 
panion, assuaging his pains, dispelling his 
gloom, soothing him in his irritability, and 
lulling him to repose when weary. He 
smokes day and night, before and after 
meals, always within doors, awakening at 
intervals during the night, lighting his pipe 
with coals from a brazier kept always full 
and burning, puffing a few whiffs, then 
dozing again. Ie never lights the same 
tobacco twice, but empties his pipe and fills 
it at every indulgence. 


A COMET AND A PANIC. 


In the year 1712, Whiston predicted 
that the comet would appear on Wednes- 
day, the 14th of October, at five minutes 
after five in the morning, and that the 
world would be destroyed by fire on the 
Friday following. His reputation was high, 
and the comet appeared. A number of 
persons got into boats and barges on the 
Thames, thinking the water the safest 
place. South Sea and India stock fell: A 
Captain of a Dutch ship threw all his pow- 
der into the river, that the ship might not 
be endangered. At noon, after the comet 
had appeared, it is said that more than one 
hundred clergymen were ferried over to 
Lambeth, to request that proper prayers 
might be prepared, there being none in the 
church service. People believed that the 
day of judgment was at hand, and some 
acted on this belief more as if some tem- 
porary evil was to be expected. There was 
a prodigious run to the Bank, and Sir Gil- 
bert Hleathcotc, at that time the head 
Director, issued orders to all the fire officers 
in London, requiring them to keep a good 
look-out, and have a particular eye upon 
the Bank of England. Such is the effect 
of a panic. : 


THE ARITHMETIC OF LIFE. 


We have never seen long life better 
“ciphered up” than in the passage from 
Planche. 

Three-score-and-ten, by common calculation, 

The years of man amount to—but.we’ll say 
He turns four-score; yet, in my estitnation, 

In all those years he has not lived a day. 

Out of the eighty you must first remember 

The hours of night you pass asleep in bed; 
And, counting from December to December, 

Just half your life you’ll find you have been dead. 
To forty years at once by this reduction 

Wecome; and sure the first five of your birth, 
While cutting teeth and living upon suction, 

You are not alive to what this life is worth! 
From thirty-five next take, for education, 

Fifteen, at least, at college and at school, 

When, notwithstanding all your application, 

The chances are you may turn out a fool, 

Still twenty we have left us to dispose of, 
But during them your fortune you've to make; 
And granting, with the luck of some one knows of, 

’Tis made in ten, that’s ten from life to take. 
Out of the ten yet left, yon must allow for 

The time for shaving, tooth and other aches— 
Say four, and that leaves six, too short, I vow, for 

Regretting past and making fresh mistakes! 
Meanwhile, each hour dispels some fond illusion, 

Until at length, sans eyes, sans teeth, you may 
Have scarcely sense to come to this conclusion, 

You've reacli'd four-score, but haven't lived a day. 


CRIME AND BEGGARY AT ROME. 


The streets of Rome are (says the London 
Times correspondent) more than ever unsafe 
at night, and robberies from the person are 
extremely frequent. The boldness of the 
needy ruffians who swarm in this sacred 
city is increased by the impunity they en- 
joy under the most paternal of Govern- 
ments. The Pope has three thousand 
gendarmes or more in his pay, but they 
have something else to do than to look after 
malefactors and protect the citizens. In 
the most public streets, and at hours at 
which thousands of persons are still abroad 
in Rome, you are stopped by knife-bearing 
gentlemen, who place the points of these 
weapons disagreeably close to your skin, 
and demand the contents of your pockets. 
Few persons would care to refuse, under 
such circumstances, for a stab is soon dealt. 
A favourite plan is to secrete themselves in 
dark corners of staircases, and to pounce 
upon persons as they ascend to their habita- 
tions. A great many of the houses in 
Rome have their street doors open all night. 
A foreigner was attacked the other night in 
the passage of a house in the Corso. The 
hour was early, and there were people 
about, but a shout might have been the 
signal for a thrust from the very ugly- 
looking stilettoes of his assailants, so he 
prepared to give up his loose cash. But, 
as he sought it, the robbers attempted to 
take possession of his watch, for which he 
had a regard, so he at once showed fight, 
knocked one fellow down, and finally drove 
them away without booty. 

Very few, however, get off as well as this, 
and several persons have been completely 
stripped of their money and valuables. 
The thing has got to such an extent that 
many people now leave their watches at 
home if they go out after dark, and take 
with them only a very small sum of money. 
We are told that beggars are a benefit, in 
so far as they stimulate to the exercise of 
the Christian virtue of charity. Unfor- 
tunately, in Rome their numbers are so 
great, they are so offensively importunate, 
barring your path and thrusting their filthy 
rags <a you, that people’s hearts be- 
come hardened; they look upon them as 
an intolerable nuisance, and give them no- 
thing. If the beggars do not get enough 
alms to live upon, what are they to do but 
rob? And some may be too proud to ask 
charity, and may think it more dignified to 

el it. From the Papal Government no 
abatement of the evil is to be expected. 
But it is a disgrace to the French, who are 
the real masters here, that they allow. the 
streets of Rome to be in their present state 
—full of beggars by day and of robbers by 
night. 

At best, life is not very long. A few 
more smiles, a few more tears, some pleasure, 
much pain, sunshine and song, clouds and 
darkness, hasty greetings, abrupt farewells 
—then our little play will close, and in- 


jured and injurer will pass away. Is it 
worth while to hate cach other? 


FLINTS IN THE DRIFT. 


The London papers report that a recent 
meeting of the Ethnological Society was held 
for the purpose of discussing the subject of 
the flint implements found associated with 


the bones of extinct animals in the ‘‘ drift.” 


Many archeologists and geologists were 
specially invited to take part in the discus- 
sion. Mr. Botfield, member of Parliament, 
took the chair. The discussion was opened 
by Mr. Pettigrew. Mr. Wright said that 
he.considered the flint implements exhibited 
were intended for the chase or for domes- 
tic use, and not for the purposes of war. 
Mr. Evans explained that the flint imple- 
ments were extracted at a depth varying 
from twenty to thirty feet from the surface, 
and he felt convinced that the gravel in 
which they were found had not been dis- 
turbed. Sir Roderick Murchison confirmed 
Mr. Evans’s view of the great antiquity of 
the stratum of gravel in which the imple- 
ments were found. In the subsequent 
discussion, in which Admiral Fitzroy, Mr. 
Christie, Mr. Pengelly, and other gentle- 
men took part, it was stated that flint 
implements of the same character as those 
on the table had been found in various 
parts of the world, and that they were still 
used by many savage tribes. Mr. Botfield 
remarked on the circumstance, that no 
bones of man had been discovered accom- 
panying the flint implements, and he ex- 
pressed his assurance that the cause of reli- 
gion would have nothing to fear, but every 
thing to hope from scientific inquiry. 


Effect of Frost on Railway Carriage Tires 


Advices from Christiana, with respect to 
the Norwegian Trunk Railway, contains the 
following passage on the supposed influence 
of frost in creating a liability to railway 
accidents : 

‘‘T observe the numerous accidents that 
have lately taken place in England, which 
are attributed to the frost. What is your 
frost compared to what our trains are sub- 
ject to? Here for the last two months 
(December and January) the thermometer 
at Dahl and Eidsvold has been ranging be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-seven degrees below 
zero of Reamur—equivalent from seventeen 
to twenty-nine below zero of Fahrenheit, and 
we have only had one tire break, and that 
was an old one. If the accidents which 
have occurred in England are, therefore, 
to be attributed to the effects of frost, I 
presume the risk is greatly enhanced by the 
greater speed at which the trains run, and 
that the impunity from accidents which we 
enjoy here is owing to our slow pace— 
twenty miles per hour—instead of thirty, 
which I take to be the average speed in 
England. If this be the cause, and it is 
considered desirable to avoid such accidents 
at periods of extraordinary frost, the speed 
should be reduced to twenty miles. Some 
may be disposed to imagine our steel of 
which the tires are made is more flexible ; 
but the fact is, all our tires come from KEng- 
land.” 


THE TOMB OF MAUSOLUS. — 


While Greck ruins excite our attention 
as well as admiration, few people are aware 
of the rich works of art which have been 
lately deposited in the British Museum, 
and-which have not yet been exhibited to 
the public. We allude to those Greek mar- 
bles, a portion of a building which has been 
called—and, from what now remains of it, 
probably most justly—one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. This is the famous 
Mausoleum erected by Queen Artemsia to 
the memory of her husband, Mausolus, 
King of Caria, or rather of Halicarnassus. 
She loved him with much tender affection, 
and was so greatly afflicted at his death, 
that, according to custom in those days, 
after his body had been burnt to ashes, his- 
torians tell us that she daily eat a portion of 
those ashes, and died soon after she had 
finished them. 

‘However this may be, it is certain that 


she determined to erect a monument to his 


memory, sufficient at the same time to prove 
her own affection for one she so tenderly 
loved, and to show the world the estimation 
in which he was held by his subjects. 
Mausolus is said to have died immensely 
rich; and with his wealth his queen began 
to erect a monument, which she called a 
Mausoleum, after the name of her husband, 
and from which afterwards all magnificent 
sepulchres and tombs have received the 
same appellation. This celebrated Mauso- 
leum was erected three hundred and fifty- 
three years before the birth of our Saviour; 
and on reading the following account of the 
interesting marbles now in the British Mu- 


seum, this date should not be lost sight of. - 


In fact, their antiquity, and the exquisite 
beauty of their workmanship, cannot fail of 
filling the mind with admiration. | 

Four different architects are stated ‘to 
have been employed upon this noble monu- 
ment of affection. Scopas erected the side 
which faced the east, Timotheous had the 
south, Leochares had the West, and Bryaxis 
the north. Over this stately Mausoleum a 
pyramid was raised, executed by Pitheus, 
who adorned the top of it with a chariot 
drawn by four horses. The expenses of 
this edifice must have been enormous, and 
this gave occasion to the philosopher Anax- 
agoras to exclaim when he saw it, ‘‘ How 
much money is changed into stones!’”’ Arte- 
misia died before it was finished, as sup- 
posed of grief, but not until after she had 
expended her husband’s wealth in the 
building. But so great was the admiration 
it occasioned, that her subjects united to- 
gether to complete it. 

The site of this vast monument of anti- 
quity was for a great number of years un- 
known, although the interest felt for the 
discovery had never ceased. Many persons 
thought, and it now appears not without 
reason, that it must have been swallowed up 
by an earthquake. It is certain that the 
French Government sent men of science to 
endeavour to discover these interesting 
ruins. Russia, Prussia, and Austria did 
the same, ail with the hopes of enriching 
their several countries with these ancient 
marbles, but altogether without success. 
It remained for an Englishman to make 
the discovery, and that Knglishman’s name 
was Newton. 

Mr. Newton was employed for twelve or 
thirteen years in the British Museum, where 
he not only acquired a great love of ancient 
marbles, and a cousiderable knowledge of 
their history, but also had his curiosity much 
excited in order to ascertain the site of the 
tomb of Mausolus. Fortunately for anti- 
quarians, and also for his country, Mr. 
Newton was appointed Vice-Consul at Mity- 
lene, and from thence he had the best op- 
portunities of prosecuting his inquiries 
respecting the tomb of Mausolus. Having 
at length ascertained the spot, and means 
being placed at his disposal by the British 
Government, he procured some sappers and 
miners from Malta, and began his excava- 
tions. It is not intended to particularize 
the discoveries he made. It will be suffi- 
cient to mention a few of them. Amongst 
others, he has brought to light a noble 
statue of Mausolus, nearly perfect. It is 
impossible to view it without feelings of 
wonder and admiration. The whole char- 
acter of the head resembles the ideal. por- 
traits of Alexander the Great on the cdius 
of Lysimachus, and in several extant mar- 
ble busts. The face is slightly bearded, 
the features massive but finely formed, and 
with a most noble expression. Indeed, 
where shall we find in classical art any head 
in which such majesty is combined with 
the traits of inditidual likeness? 

A fine colossal female statue was also 
found, supposed to be that of Artemisia; 
but, unfortunately, it wauts the head, 
which has not yet been recovered. The 
figure and drapery are very finely executed. 

Portions of colossal horses have also been 
discovered; and these, no doubt, formed a 
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portion of the marble Quadriga by which 
the Mausoleum was surmounted. Nothing 
can be finer than these marbles, especially 
the head of one of the horses, which may 
vie with the celebrated one in the Elgin 
marbles. 

Finely sculptured lions and a leopard 
have also been brought to light, and many 
other remains of the greatest interest, 
amongst which are some friezes, beautifully 
executed, and which have been preserved 
and deposited in the British Museum, the 
whole of them extending to a length of 
eighty feet; and Mr. Newton is of opinion 
that no museum in Kurope can show so 
magnificent a series of high reliefs. These 
marbles will no doubt form a fine study for 
artists, and it isto be hoped that drawings of 
them will be published. 

As to the Mausoleum itself, we learn from 
Pliny that it was surrounded by thirty-six 
columns, and that the whole height was a 
hundred and forty feet, and the length on 
each side sixty-three feet in all, and that 
the whole was adorned with appropriate 
sculpture. | | 


Mr. Newton has the credit of having con- | 


ducted the excavations of these magnificent 
remains, and also for baving satisfactorily 
set at rest the question of the locality of 
the Mausoleum. His success can only be 
properly appreciated by viewing the vast 


quantity of interesting relics he sent to Eng- | 


land, and which must form only a small 
portion of the original building, the mate- 
rials of which, through a long succession of 
ages, have been used for various erections, 
aud the burning of the marbles to procure 
lime. 

Mr. Newton is now the English Consul 
at Rome, where, it*is to be hoped, that his 
scientific knowledge and thirst for new dis- 
coveries may enable him to cnrich his coun- 
try with further objects of interest and an- 
tiquity. 


WHAT A VOLCANO CAN DO. 


Cotopaxi, in 1738, threw its fiery rockets 
3000 feet above its crater, while, in 1744, 
the blazing mass, struggling for an outlet, 
roared so that its awful voice was heard at 
a distance of more than 600 miles. In 
1797, the crater of Tunguragua, one of the 
great peaks of the Andes, flung up tor- 
rents of mud, which dammed up rivers, 
opened new lakes, and in valleys of a thou- 
sand feet wide, made deposits of 600 feet 
deep. The stream from Vesuvius, which 
in 1737 passed through Terre del Greco, con- 
tained 33,600,000 cubic feet of solid matter; 
and in 1794, when Terre del Greco was de- 
stroyed a second time, the mass of lava 
amounted to 45,000,000 cubic feet. In 
1676, Etna poured forth a flood which cov- 
ered eighty-four square miles of surface, 
and measured nearly 100,000,000 cubic 
feet. On this occasion the sand and scorize 


| formed the Monte Rossi, near Nicolosi, a 


cone two miles in circumference and 4000 
feet high. The stream thrown out by Etna 
in 1810, was in motion, at the rate of a 
yard per day, for nine months after the 
eruption; and it is on record that the 
lava of the same mountain, after a terrible 
eruption, were not thoroughly cooled and 
consolidated ten years after the event. In 
the eruption of Vesuvius, A. D. 79, the 
scorize and ashes vomited forth far exceeded 
the entire bulk of the mountain; while, 
in 1660, Etna disgorged more than twenty 
times its own mass. Vesuvius has thrown 
its ashes as far as Constantinople, Syria, 
and Egypt; it has hurled stones, eight 
pounds in weight, to Pompeii, a distance 
of six miles, while similar masses were 
tossed up 2000 feet above its summit. 


Cotopaxi has projected a block of 109 


cubic yards in volume, a distance of nine 
miles, and Sumdawa, in 1815, during the 


most terrible cruption on record, sent its — 


ashes as far as Java, a distance of 3800 
miles of surface, and out of a population of 
12,000 souls only 20 escaped. 


— 


- Explorations in Equatorial Africa. 


Ata recent meeting of the Royal Geo- 


| graphical Society, M. Du Chaillu gave an 


account of his travels in the region of West- 
ern Equatorial Africa. The most interest- 
ing part of his narrative was the informa- 
tion he gave of the “gorilla,” one of the 
ape species, which, in its physical structure, 
more closely resembles man than the chim- 
panzee, or any other beast. °M. Du Chaillu 
stated he had shot twenty of these creatures, 
and the narrative he gave of one of his en- 
counters was painfully interesting. The 
minor incidents in M. Du Chaillu’s wander- 
ings were told in a humorous style, and 
provoked a great deal of laughter. When 
the narrative was concluded, Professor 
Owen explained, with the assistance of dia- 
craws, the points of resemblance and differ- 
ence between man and the gorilla, and con- 
cluded by insisting that the amplest accom- 
modation cught to be provided for the 
exhibition of the collections of natural his- 
tory. Two of the gorillas which had been 
shot by the traveller were exhibited in the 


hall. 


BLUNDERS OF PUBLIC MEN. 


Some of the political characters of the 
age make queer mistakes in quoting the 
Bible, which have been recorded to ad- 
monish their successors to read the sacred 
volume with more care and attention. A 
member of Congress, from Illinois, a few 
years ago (Mr. Hoge,) is reported as quot- 
ing, in debate, the following lines, as coming 
from the Bible: 

«While yet the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 

Colonel Benton, in the United States 
Senate, is reported as speaking of our Sa- 
viour having cast seven devil8 out of a cer- 
tain man; and Waddy Thompson, a former 
member of Congress, and Minister to Mexico, 
in his ‘Recollections’ of that country, 
speaking of the Hospital of Lazarus, says :— 
‘‘'The inmates would have rivalled, in sores 
and rags, the brother of Mary and Martha.” 

It is recorded that two members of a cer- 
tain State Legislature, at the close of the 
session, addressed a circular to their con- 
stituents, in which they said:—‘‘ We hope 
the course we have pursued, and the votes 
we have given, will meet your approbation. 
We hope you will say to us, as Nathan said 
to David, ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant.’ ”’ 

Another member, earnestly opposing the 
measure before the House, said:—*‘ Mr. 
Speaker, I would no more vote for that 
measure than I would fall down and wor- 
ship the golden calf that Abraham made.” 

A brother member corrected him, say- 
ing: —‘‘Mr. Speaker, it was not Abraham 
that made the golden calf; it was Nebu- 
chadnezzar.” 

That great men are not always wise, is 
still further exemplified in an anecdote of a 
distinguished Kuglish Judge. Lord Ken- 
yon, who understood law better than the 
gospel, closed one of his charges to a jury, 
as follows :—‘‘ Finally, gentlemen, I would 


call your attention to the example of the 
‘Roman Emperor, Julian, who was so dis- 


tinguished fur every Christian virtue, that 
he was called Julian the Apostle.” 


— 


Natural Fountains in Iceland. 


Commodore Forbes, of the English navy, 
in his work, ‘Iceland, its Volcanoes, Gey- 
sers and Glaciers,”’ says of the fountains of 
the country: —‘‘'Pwo of these within a yard 
of each other, erupted alternately—the 
larger one vomiting a column ten feet high 
for the space of about four minutes, when it 
would entirely subside, and then the smaller 
one would take up the running for about 
three minutes, ejecting a column of about five 
feet; their regularity in time and force was 
perfect. What gives rise to this remarkable 
phenomenon [ will not attempt to decide; 
but there are reliable accounts of their reg- 
ular habits for the last hundred years.” 


and Garden, 


PLantina TreES.—Where tree plant- 
ing is contemplated, the holes should be 
repared as soon as the ground will admit. 
t is of vast utility to have the soil well 
pulverized with which trees are planted, 
and no agent is so effective in this disinte- 
grating process as frost. If the holes can 
be dug out any time during this month, 


the soil will be dried and in good order for. Johnny yesterday?” ‘‘No,ma’am! No, Ma’AM 


lanting when the proper season arrives. 
t is also of advantage to turn the soil over 


a few times in mild, clear days, as it be- 
comes somewhat warmed, at least so far as | 


removal of moisture creates warmth in soil. | 
now; I dreamed it last night, and thought it 


_wastrue!” <A good laugh followed this expla- 


Failures in spring planting are much in- 
duced from the unequal temperatures of 
the soil and atmosphere, the latter become 
sooner heated and excites the branches be- 
fore the roots are active, therefore any 
thing that tends to warm the soil is so far 
conducive to success. 

Harp Crust ForMED IN PLOUGHING. 
—It is well known that when land has been 
ploughed for many years at a uniform 
depth, a hard crust is formed_at the bottom 
of the furrow. 
says :—‘ We lately had occasign to inspect 


under-crust un- 
every mark and 
s~plough as it passed over. 
e crust had been made so compact by 
the whole weight of the plough, and that 
of the turning sod superadded, that the 
flood made not the slightest impression upon 
it, although the soil was naturally quite 
uniform down toa depth of two or three 
feet.” 

Pear Stocks—How To 
—A New York nurseryman, experienced 
in handling pear stocks, gives the following 
advice :—‘‘ When pear stocks arrive, dig a 
trench about a foot deep and two wide. 
Heel stocks in the bottom of this trench, 
leaving a space of eight inches between 


top of earth in trench and surface of , 


ground. Cover whole trench with boards, 
and then earth toa suitable depth to keep 
from freezing. Soon as warm weather is 
like to come in spring, graft them, tying 
joint with flax or soft bass bark, and never 
let them dry in the least degree, using a 
short root and long scion, and planting 
out immediately in open ground. He also 
advises to plant pear stocks or grafts over 
trenches dug twenty inches deep, and a 
spade or so in width—the trenches being 
filled full of best surface soil, made rich 
with rotten manure.” 

Prunina Roses.— The Gardener’s 
Monthly says:—“ The fall-blooming kinds, 
which flower on the new growth, may be 
pruned as severely as we wish—in fact, the 
‘harder’ they are cut in the better. In 
this class are the Noisette, Bourbon, Tea, 
China, and Hybrid Perpetual, and Per- 
petual Moss. Without considerable ex- 
perience, it is difficult for the amateur to 
distinguish these classes; the best way to 
get over the difficulty is to obtain the cata- 


logues of the principal rose-growers, in 


which each kind is usually classified.” 

Tutip Tree.—The tulip is the most 
magnificent tree, and has the first place as 
an ornamental tree for yards. It is free 
from all objection. It is said to be hard to 
transplant, but this is because of delaying 
too long; when very young it may be easily 
taken up. Its roots spread far; I have seen 
them one hundred feet from the trunk; 
and known it injured by the severe frosts. 
The seed is in a cone; if obtained from 
immature trees it is defective. The seeds 
must be sown very thick in the spring; in 
the fall of the first year they must be 
taken up and protected. It cannot be pro- 
pagated by cuttings or layers. This is of 
the Magnolia family. Its flowers are like 
a tulip; a tree ten years old may flower, 
being thirty or forty feet high. It pro- 
duces much honey. The wood is fine for 
inside work in house carpentery. 

KitcHeN Opours.—aA skillful house- 
keeper says that the unpleasant odour aris- 
ing from boiling ham, cabbage, &c., is com- 
pletely corrected by throwing whole red 
peppers into the pot—at the same time the 
flavour of the food is improved. It is said 
that pieces of charcoal will produce the 
same effect. 

FavED Boquets.—Boquets, when faded, 
may be restored to freshness and beauty 
for some days by charring in a lamp or can- 
dle flame the ends of the flower stems, and 
then replacing them in water. Such, it is 
said, is the practice of the Jananese. 


Children’s Column, 


A STORY FOR A CHILD. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR, 
Little one, come to my knee! 
Hark bow the rain is pouring 
Over the roof, in the pitch-black night, 
And the wind in the woods a roaring! 


Hush, my darling, and listen, 
Then pay for the story with kisses; 
Father was lost in the pitch-black night, 
In just such a storm as this is! 


High up on the lonely mountains, 
Where the wild men watched and waited; 
Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush, 
And I on my path belated. 


The rain and the night together 
Came down, and the wind came after, 
Bending the props of the pine-tree roof, 
And snapping many a rafter. 


I crept along in the darkness, 
Stunned, and bruised, and blinded— 

Crept to a fir with thick-set boughs, 
And a sheltering rock behind it. 


There, from the blowing and raining 
Crouching, I sought to hide me: 

Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
And a wolf lay down beside me. 


Little one, be not frightened: 
I and the wolf together, 

Side by side, through the long, long night, 
Ilid from the awful weather. 


His wet fur pressed against me; 
Each of us warmed the other; 
Each of us felt, in the stormy dark, 

That beast and man was brother. 


And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in warning, 
Each of us went from our hiding-place 
Forth in the wild, wet morning. 


Darling, kiss me payment! 

Hark how the wind is roaring: 

Father’s house is a better place 

When the stormy rain is pouring! 
DREAMED IT. 

The other morning, a little boy about five 
years old, who is attending one of our public 
schools, went to his mother and told her, with 
the greatest apparent frankness and sincerity, 
that his teacher had punished him the day 
previous. He also showed her on his hand, 
what he said were the marks of the ferule. 


his mother was greatly surprised aad grieved 
when she heard this. 


““Why did the teacher punish you? she 


inquired anxiously. 

‘‘ Because I disobeyed her,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“What did you do, my son?” 

‘“‘When she told me not to do a thing, I 
didn’t mind her,” said Johnny. 

Then his mother talked to him very seri- 
ously, and told him how naughty it was to 
disobey his kind teacher, and how sorry she 
felt, and asked if he was not sorry too, and if 
he would not ask his teacher to forgive him. 


Iie seomed to feel quite badly, and said he | 


The Country) Gentleman ! 


would. So when he entered school, he went 
directly to his teacher, and told her he was 
very sorry he had disobeyed her, and com- 
pelled her to punish him, and asked her for- 


giveness. 
llis teacher didn’t seem to understand him, 


and looked very much astonished. After a 


moment’s thought, she said, “ Why, Johnny, 
I think you must be mistaken. I have no 
recollection of punishing you yesterday.” But, 
to make sure of the matter, she turned to the 
school, and said, ‘ Children, did I punish little 
1”? 
shouted a score of voices. ‘I'he teacher smiled, 
and turning to Johnny, said, “What made 
you think so? I guess you dreamed it.” The 
little fellow’s face brightened up at the sugges- 
tion, and he exclaimed, “O, yes! I remember 


nation, in which little Johnny joined heartily. 
Johnny’s parents were very happy to learn 


their dear buy, was “only a dream.” They 
were also glad to witness his apparent readi- 
ness to mak® amends for his supposed disobe- 
dience. I hope all the children who read this, 
will imitate Johnny’s frankness, in confessing 
their real faults to their parents and teachers, 
and also to God, their Heavenly Father—seek- 
ing His forgiveness and blessing.— Congrega- 
tionalist. 


BITE BIGGER, BILLY. 

Walking down the street, we saw two very 
ragged boys, with bare toes, red and shining, 
and tattered clothes, upon which the soil of 
long wear lay thick and dingy. They were 
“few and far between”’—only jacket and 
trousers—and theso solitary garments were 
unneighbourly, and objected to a union, how- 
ever strongly the autumn wind hinted to the 
comfort of such an arrangement. One of the 
boys was perfect jubilant over a half with- 
ered bunch of flowers some person had cast 
away. 

“[ say, Billy, warn’t somebody real good 


Now Jobn was usually a very good boy, and . 


to drop these ere posies jest where I could 
find em, and they’re so pooty and nice? 


_ Look sharp, Billy, and may be you’ll find 


something bimeby. 0, jolly! Billy, if here 
ain’t most half a peach, and ’taint much dirty 
neither. Come, you hain’t got no peach, you 
may bite first. Bite bigger, Billy, may be 
w6’ll find another ’fore long.” | 

That boy was not cold, nor poor, and never 
will be; his heart will keep him warm, and 
if men and women forsake him, the very 
angels will feed him, and fold their wings 
about him. “ Bite bigger, Billy, may be we’ll 
find another ’fore long.” What a hopeful 
little soul! If he finds his unselfishness illy 
repaid, he will not turn misanthrope, for God 
made him to be a man, one to bear his own 
burden uncomplainingly, and help his fellows 
besides. Want connot crush a spirit, nor 
filth stain it, for within him and about him the 
spirit of the Christ-child dwelleth always.— 
American Agriculturist. 


THE BOY WHO STOLE A HALF-PENNY. 

Many years ago two men were executed for 
burglary. A minister was moved by compas- 
sion to apply to the judge for respite: he was 
given to understand that on account of the 
cruelty attending the robbery, capital punish- 
ment must be inflicted. His lordship. recom- 
mended their humane intercessor to use the 
only means which could now be available to 
the culprits, in preparing them, by Christian 
instruction, for the awful change which await- 
ed them. 

In the course of his benevolent visits to this 
gloomy abode, he questioned the prisoners how 


commit such crimes. In answer to these in- 
quiries, one of the unhappy men declared that 
his first step to ruin was taking a half-penny 
out of his mother’s pocket while she was asleep. 
From this sin he was led, by small but fatal 
degrees, to the crimes for which he was soon 
to suffer a shameful death. Reader, remember 
that ‘‘ Blessed is the man that endureth temp- 
tation.” ‘Every man is tempted, when he is 
drawn away of his own lust and enticed: then 
when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin; 
and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.” 
A CHILD’S KING. 

Journeying in a foreign country, S——, 
then six years old, became a great favourite 
with an English lady, who was staying at the 
same hotel, amd who, in order to draw him 
out, was constantly plying him with questions, 
one of which was, what we did without a sove- 
reign in America? As he seemed somewhat 
puzzled, she all the more pertinaciously insist- 
ed on an answer; and taking him on her lap 
one day, she said, ‘‘ Now, S——-, I shall not 
let you go till you tell me what you do without 
a king in America.” Suddenly looking up 
into her face with his large, dark, thoughtful 
eyes, he answered, “‘Why, Mrs. M——, we 
have the Saviour for owr king, and we don’t 
want any other!” 


ANTED.—A young man desires a situation 
as an Assistant in some good Academy, to 
teach the branches usually taught in a prepara- 
tion for College. Address “A. B.,” Leaman Place, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 9—3t* 


OARDING.—Private Boarding at the north- 
west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. Mrs. M. R. SNODGRASS. 
jan 26—tf 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 

combine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, &e., 

would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8S. D'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ap 21—tf. 


MALGAM BELLS—At prices within the 
A reach of every Church, School-house, Fac- 
tory, Cemetery, or Farm in the land. Their use 
all over the United Sthtes for the past two years 
has proven them to combine more valuable 
qualities than any other, among which tone, 
strength, durability, vibrations, and sonorous 
qualities are unequalled by any other manufac- 
turer. Sizes fifty to five thousand pounds, costing 
less than half other metals, or twelve and a half 
cents por pound, at which price we warrant them 
twelve months. | 

Send for Circulars, for sizes, guaranties, &c. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
feb 2—13t No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 
EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
\ in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 31—ly* West Troy, New York. 


OW WITHIN REACH OF ALL!—Grover 
& Baker’s Celebrated NoiseLess Szwine 
Macnines. 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 
No. 730 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. 
No. 18 Summer street, Boston. 
No. 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

The public attention is respectfully requested 
to the following cards of Ev1as Howe, Jr., and the 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company: 

A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

Our Patents being now established by the 
Courts, we are enabled to furnish the Grover & 
Baker Machine, with important improvements, at 
greatly rqluced prices. 3 

- The moderate price at which Machines, makin 
the Grover & Baker stitch, can now be had, 
brings them within the reach of all, and renders 
thesuse of Machines making inferior stitches as 
unnecessary as it is unwise. : 

Persons desiring the best Machines, and the 
right to use them, must not only be sure to buy 
Machines making the Grover and Baker stitch, 
but also that such.Machines are made and stamp- 
ed under our patents and those of Elias Howe, Jr. 

Grover & Baker Sewinc MAcuine Company, 

No. 495 Broadway, New York. 
A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 

All persons are cautioned not to make, deal In, 
or use any Sewing Machines which sew from two 
spools, and make the stitch known as the Grover 
& Baker stitch, unless the same are purchased 
from the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, or their Agents, or Licensees, and stamped 
under my patent of September 10, 1846. 


Said Company, and their Licensees, alone, are 
legally authorized under their own patents, and 
my said patent, during the extended term thereof, 
to make and sell this kind of Sewing Machine, 
and ail others are piracies upon my said patent, 


| and will be dealt with accordingly, wherever 


ound, Howe, Jr. 
feb 9—28t 


that what had seemed to be a serious fault in. 


they had been led from the path of honesty to | 


YMN-BOOK FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS.— 

HYMNS OF WORSHIP. Designed for 

use especially in the Lccture-room, the Prayer- 

mecting, and the Fumily. Selected and arranged 
by the Rev. Willis Lord, D.D. 24mo. 


Arabesque, plain edges, . e.% 45 
Arabesque, giltedges, 60 
Imitation Morocco, 1.00 


Turkey Morocco, 1.50 
_ No labour has been spared to make this collee- 
tion perfect as possible for the particular uses it 
contemplates. It has been drawn from the lyric 
wealth of the Church in all lands and ages. 
Many intelligent Christians have long yearned 
for a Collection of Hymns, by which might be 
more fully realized the idea and feeling of wor- 
ship, in the songs of the Family and the Church. 
In the present collection an attempt has been 
made te meet this want. Its essential charac- 
teristic is a pervading reference to God as the only 
proper object of worship. 
From the Biblical Repertory. 

We do not doubt that the author has aimed at 
the correction of a serious evil... And, accordin 
to the standard he set before himself, his ts 
seems to us exceedingly well done. The number 
of hymns in the collection is between six and 
seven hundred. We know not where else to find, 
within the same compass, so large a number of 
standard hymns, that have been dear to the 
Church in all ages, and are fitted to awaken pure 
and deep devotional feeling—so rarely interlarded 
with any thing offensive to a refined and intelli- 
gent Christian mind. If the principle he has 
adopted has served to winnow out some wheat, it 
has, doubtless, winnowed out a larger amount of 
chaff.. While we give only a partial acceptance to 
his theory, we welcome his work as a valuable 
contribution to our hymnology. 

«*» Copies sent by mail, free of postage, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

ublished by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
mar 16—3t 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Lady, experienced 
in teaching, wishes a situation in a Semi- 
nary. She is prepared to instruct in the higher 
English branches, Latin, French, German, Draw- 
ing, and Painting. Address, stating terms, &c., 


mar 16—tf 


Newark, Delaware. 


ANTED.—A Lady, a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and an experienced 
Teacher, competent to give instruction in the 
primary and higher English branches, and upon 
the Piano, desires a situation in a private family, 
in a select School, or in a Seminary. Good refer- 

ence given. Address D. 
Ebensburg, Cambria county, Pennsylvania. 

mar 16—2t* 


ANTED.—A Gentleman, a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and a graduate, who 
has bad a long experience in teaching as Principal 
ofseveral Academies and Female Seminaries, wish- 
es to take the charge of a Female Seminary, or @ 
Classical and English School of Boys, or a School 
of both sexes. He has in his own family compe- 
tent male and female assistants. Satisfactory tes- 
timonials and references will be given. Address, 
Rev. T. C 
Mercersburg, Franklin county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 2—tf 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The course of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to place their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class School will please apply 

Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 
Principal and Superintendent. 


to 
jan 5—13¢ 


ARKESBURG MALE ACADEMY.—The 
Winter Term of this Institution will begin 

the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 
ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 


| ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 


For Circulars, containing studies, terms, 

&c., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
Saunpers and CortLAnp SAuNDERS, Principals. 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq , of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. \ . B 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

#r#3- The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
Permanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. * sep 1—tf 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM- 

MBRCIAL COLLEGE—North-east Corner 

of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.—An 

nstitution designed to _——— Young Men for 

Active Business. Established September, 1844. 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 

Board of Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David 8. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 

FACULTY. 


S. Hopes Critrenpen, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moores, Professor of Penmanship. 

Joun Groespeck, Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

JAMES A. GARLAND, H. A. WILTBERGER, and 
L. Mirruin, Instructors in the Book- 
Keeping Department. 

W. Critrenpnen, Attorney at Law, In- 
structor in Commercial Law. 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete Counting. House course embraces 
thorough instruction in Penmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture Room 
of the College. 

The. department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business affairs. Full 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

J&P Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. 

‘As Law Practitioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Grculars.on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation,-Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. . 


HE NEWS OF THE CHURCHES, anv JOUR- 
NAL OF MISSIONS FOR 1861. 

The News of the Churches, published in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, now enters upon the eighth year 
of its existence, and the conductors are happy to 
be able to announce that each year has witnessed 


an increase in its circulation, and greatly added to 


its utility. 
ITS OBJECTS. 
At this time the conductors may be permitted 


.to call attention to the distinctive objects of the 


Journal. In few words, these are: To gather from 
all parts of the globe information of every impor- 
tant movement, ecclesiastical or missionary, and 
to present it in the form best adapted for present 
instruction and permanent usefulness. A catholic 
spirit pervades all its papers, and a striet impar- 
tiality is preserved in giving each section of the 
Church Universal a fair measure of attention. 
ITS ADVANTAGES. 

They would also draw attention to the great ad- 
vantage of having Religious Intelligence from all 
quarters condensed into one periodical, instead of 
parties wishing information having the trouble of 
searching for it through the pages of a great many. 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 

The Home Departinent is furnished by corres- 
pondents resident in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, who each supply a monthly account of 
the religious and ecclesiastical events occurring in 
the several countries. __ 

CONTINENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Continental Department is supplied by Cor- 
respondents resident in Paris, Lyons, Tuscany, 
Geneva, Brussels, Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfort, 
Vienna, Pesth, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Constan- 
tinople, &c. These correspondents are all of the 
highest reputation, and their sources of informa- 
tion are both extensive and trustwortuy. 

MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 

The Missionary Department 1s compiled from 
the journals of missionaries, specially supplied to 
the News, and also from the denominational mis- 
sionary publications of the several sections of the 
Church. It thus brings together, from month to 
month, a record of the labours, struggles, trials, 
and triumphs of Christ’s servants throughout the 
world; manifesting their essential unity, and pro- 
moting the spirit of love and brotherhood among 


them. PECIAL FEATURES FOR 1861. 

A special feature in the News of the Churches 
for 1861, will be the appearance of a series of 

apers on the history and present condition of 
Nadern Missions, by men of the highest reputa- 
tion in the several countries. Of this series, the 
following papers have appeared during the last 
three months: 

American Missions. By the Rev. Dr. Dwight, 
Constantinople. | 

Syrian Missions. By the Rev. J. L. Porter, late 
of Damascus. 

yestorian Missions. By the Rev. Dr. Perkins, 
of the Nestorian Mission. And others will follow, 
in monthly succession, by equally distinguished 
leaders in the Mission field. 
TERMS. 

It is published monthly, in quarto’ form of 
twenty-eight pages. The subscription price is 
Two Dollars per annum, strict!y in advance. — 

The Agents for the United States, to whom sub- 
scriptions may be sent, are 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
mar 9—3t 


March 23, 1861. 


5 fae GREAT FAST DAY BOOK.—Published 
this week. 

_ A volume ns the most marked and 
important Discourses from prominent pulpits 
throughout the United States—both North and 
South—on the questions now convulsing the whole 


country. 

FAST-DAY SERMONS. 

One large, elegant 12mo. Cloth bound. Price, $1.25. 
Nearly all these Sermons have created such 
neral interest, that they have been printed 

argely in the public journals, as well as in 

separate pamphlets, in which form their circula- 
tion is counted by tens of thousands, 

The volume contains such subjects, by such 
master- minds, as follows: 

Our National Sins. By the Rev. J. H. Thorn- 
well, D.D., of South Carolina. 

Slavery a Divine Trust. By the Rev. B. M. 

Palmer, D.D., of New Orleans. 

The Christian's Best Motive for Patriotism. By 
the Rev. R. L. Dabney, D.D., of Virginia. 
The Union to be Preserved. By the Rev. Bobert 

J. Breckinridge, D.D., of Kentucky. 

Character and Influence of Abolitionism. By 
the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke of Brooklyn. 
Answer to Henry J. Van Dyke. By Professor 
—— Lewis, of Union College, New York. 
ible View of Slavery. By Rabbi M. J. Ra- 
phall of New York. 
Fanaticism Rebuked. By the Rev. Francis 
— af New York. 
eace, till. By the Rev. Henry W 

Beecher of Brooklyn. 
The Crisis of Our National Disease. By the 

D.D., of New York. 

rayer for Rulers. B Willi 

Adams, D.D., of New Yok. 
The absorbing subject of these Sermons, their 

variety of treatment, and the collection in one 

volume of prominent discourses from Divines of 
the very highest rank, combine to present a book 
of unusual and incomparable excellence. 
*,* Copies of this book will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on the receipt of the price, $1.25, by 
RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 
feb 23—eow 3t New York. 


| EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A ve 

ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 

for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 

this country, is being constantly refined by | 
Jonun K. WALLACE, 

which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sslea 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Ore 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care= 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, | 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 
No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want or 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. AMES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


UST PUBLISHED BY THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION—No. 
S21 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Confirmation Without Laying on of Hands. An 
Address to the Young People of the Presbyterian 
Church and Congregation of Athens, Georgia, by 
the Pastor, the Rev. W. Hoyt, D.D. 18mo. pam. 
phlet. tm 47. Price 4 cents. 

This will be found a scriptural and seasonable 
antidote to the efforts so industriously made to 
impose on the Church a rite of mere human 
invention as almost a sacrament of Divine in- 
stitution. 

Address orders to 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
mar9—4t 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES.—By Rev. N. C. Burt. 

This book has been prepared with great care, 
and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 
in our churches. It has received the highest com- 
mendation from the most competent judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used with great sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for famil , Social, 
and public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 


in stamps. 
For books or circulars address, 
J. HENRY GIESE, 
Baltimore, Maryland; or 
J.D. THORPE, 
nov 17—26t Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
pressly for retail sales, and in all cases warranted 
to be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadel phia. 


IBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
J All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


AMES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, é&c.-—- 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
SOLD ALSO BY 
H.G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
0. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 6383 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wa. S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y. 
8. 0. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 
feb 16—tff 
O PRESBYTERIANS DESIRING A WEST- 
ERN HOME.—A most desirable location 

has been made at acentral point in Kansas Ter- 
ritory for a Presbyterian Colony. Some families 
are already on the ground, and others prepared to 
come next spring. Additional Presbyterian fami- 
lies are required to complete the desired location, 
which will secure to each member great pecu- 
niary advantages, as well as the enjoyment of 
superior educational and religious privileges. 
Application for an interest or equal share should 


be made forthwith. Notwithstanding great hin- 


drances to our enterprise, caused by enemies as 
well as by professed friends, success now seems to 
be within reach, promising immense good. Let 
no one, without thorough investigation, be influ- 
enced by flying reports and vague rumour, and 
thus be cheated out of onecf the most desirable 
of Western homes. Repo:ts of famine, war, &c., 
in Kansas have been great y exaggerated. Mark 
our words, there will neve: be a more favourable 
opportunity to secure a hcme in one of the best 
countries at the West, or a more favourable op- 

ortunity for doing good than is now presented. 

he attention of all kinds of Mechanics is par- 
ticularly invited. The undersigned will be happy 
to give all needful information to any one desir- 
ing and applying therefor at this place. Address 

W. P. MONTGOMERY, 


dec 22—13t Lecompton, Kansas, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
— and No. 530 Broadway, New York, 
y 


WILLIAM S: MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cenis per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become ree 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollursa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wiski- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent, 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 

ear, | 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

G7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$45.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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